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By  Dale  Whitney 


A  memorial  plaque  of  the  author  and 
composer  of  ** Silent  Night"  stands 
in  a  church  square  and  is  seen  as 
soon  as  you  enter  the  village  of 
Oberndorf.  Vicar  Joseph  Mohr, 
author,  is  shown  on  bottom  with 
hand  raised  as  if  preaching  to  his 
worshipers.  Organist  Franz  Gru- 
ber,  composer,  is  shown  above  strum- 
ming his  guitar  just  as  he  did  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1818. 


RAINDROPS  splashed  lightly 
against  my  car  window  as  I 
looked  out  wearily  at  the  rooftops 
of  Salzburg.  Today  was  the  fifth 
day  of  rain.  From  my  hotel  room 
I  thought  what  a  weary  way  this 
was    to    spend   a   visit    in   Austria. 


Not  that  the  Salzburg  rooftops 
were  not  exciting.  On  the  con- 
trary. With  the  exception  of  Flor- 
ence, I  don't  know  where  I  had 
seen  such  a  beautiful  panorama; 
so  many  church  steeples  and  tow- 
ers  reaching   skywards,    some   with 
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This  stained  glass  window  and  the 
one  on  page  7  are  the  most  impres- 
sive items  in  the  memorial  chapel  at 
Oberndorf.  This  window  shows 
Franz  Gruber  with  his  guitar  and 
St.  Nikolaus  Church.  The  German 
reads:  ** Teacher  Franz  Gruber  com- 
posed here  on  24  Dec.  1818  the  mel- 
ody.'' 


For  more  than  150  years  leg- 
ends have  been  woven  around 
the  world's  most  simple  and 
beautiful  Christmas  song, 
^'SUent  Night."  This  past 
fall  we  asked  Dale  Whitney 
to  visit  Oberndorf,  a  small 
village  north  of  Salzburg, 
Austria,  to  find  out  how  this 
song  came  to  be  written 


domes  like  peeled  onions,  others 
straight  and  narrow  and  highly 
pointed. 

What  was  this?  A  snowflake? 
This  the  month  of  September?  The 
drizzle  suddenly  changed  to  fluf- 
fy flakes  of  snow.  Before  long  a 
thin  sheet  of  white  covered  window 
ledges  and  rooftops,  as  snow 
spread  wings  over  the  mountain 
grass. 

Now  is  the  time  to  leave  for 
Oberndorf,  I  thought  to  myself. 
It  seemed  that  my  wish  was  com- 
ing true — to  see  Oberndorf  in 
snow  just  as  it  would  be  at 
Christmastime. 

This  had  been  my  desire,  to 
visit  the  birthplace  of  the  most 
simple  and  yet  the  most  beloved 
of  all  Christmas  carols,  at  the 
time  of  year  when  the  song  is 
heard  around  the  world.  But  alas, 
I  was  visiting  Austria  in  the  fall. 
It  was  the  only  chance  I  had  to 
see  the  lovely  little  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  two 
men  who  created  "Silent  Night, 
Holy  Night." 


As  my  small  Volkswagon  "Bee- 
tle" sped  over  the  20  miles  of 
slick  new  highway  between  Salz- 
burg and  Oberndorf,  I  tried  to 
picture  this  road  150  years  ago. 
It  would  have  been  unpaved,  dirt 
and  gravel;  traveled  now  and 
then  by  a  horse-drawn  carriage, 
but  mostl}^  by  peasants  going  to 
their  fields.  And  these  peasants — 
they  were  the  same  people  who  had 
inspired  the  village  priest,  the 
Reverend  Josef  Mohr,  and  the 
schoolteacher,  Franz  Gruber,  to 
write  their  immortal  song. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  1818. 
After  the  Napoleonic  wars  Europe 
was  at  peace,  and  peace  also 
reigned  in  the  streets  and  homes 
of  Oberndorf,  an  old  settlement 
of  boatmen  on  the  river  Salzach, 
province  of  Salzburg,  Austria. 
The  people  prepared  for  the  tra- 
ditional midnight  mass  in  the  lit- 
tle church  of  St.  Nikolaus.  That 
year's  midnight  mass  would  be 
less  impressive,  they  said,  because 
the  old  organ  had  finally  given 
out  and  the  service  would  be  with- 
out music.  Some  said  the  organ 
had  grown  tired,  but  the  more 
realistic  pointed  out  that  mice  had 
chewed  up  the  bellows. 

What  the  people  did  not  know 
was  at  that  moment  their  young 
priest,  Josef  Mohr,  and  his  organ- 
ist Franz  Xavier  Gruber,  were 
diligently  working  out  a  remedy: 
a  brand  new  Christmas  song  of 
simple  melody,  a  song  that  would 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  men. 

Neither  scholarly  nor  mystic 
interpretations  are  necessary  as 
to  the  reason  why  the  great   song 


This  stained  glass  window  shows 
Joseph  Mohr — **Viear  Joseph  Mohr 
who  wrote  here  the  text  of  the  Song: 
StUle  Nacht;  Heilige  Nacht.''  The 
church  scene  at  the  bottom  depicts 
the  original  St.  Nikolaus  Church 
where  the  song  was  first  heard  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1818. 


Memorial  Chapel  near  Salzburg, 
built  in  1899  on  the  site  of  the  St. 
Nikolaus  Church,  scene  of  the  first 
singing  of  "Silent  Night,  Holy 
Night." 


came  to  be,  and  one  need  not  even 
ask  what  impelled  Josef  Mohr  to 
put  the  words  of  this  song  on  pa- 
per because  he  was  a  priest  of 
implicit  faith  and  childlike  trust 
in  the  goodness  of  man.  School- 
teacher Franz  Gruber  was  well- 
versed  in  music  and  dabbling  now 
and  then  in  composition,  and  was 
the  priest's  close  friend. 

It  was  during  the  brief  December 
afternoon  of  1818  when  Mohr  had 
handed  to  his  friend  the  text  of 
this  song,  and  a  few  hours  later 
Gruber  had  set  the  words  to  music 
for  two  voices  and  choir.  To  pro- 
vide the  musical  accompaniment 
Gruber  used  the  guitar. 


And  so  it  was  that  on  that  Holy 
Night  of  1818,  at  midnight  in  the 
church  of  Oberndorf,  there  were 
no  pealing  sounds  of  the  organ  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ.  In- 
stead, through  the  soft  voices 
of  two  men  and  a  guitar  came  a 
song  never  heard  before;  a  small 
choir  repeated  the  last  line  of 
every  verse  as  they  sang.  The 
carol  of  "Stille  Nacht,  Heilige 
Nacht"  was  born. 

WHO  were  these  two  men  to 
whom  the  spark  of  inspira- 
tion had  come  so  suddenly — and 
only  once  in  their  lifetime? 

This  was  the  question  I  hoped 
to  find  an  answer  to  as  my  car 
arrived  in  Oberndorf.  So  deep  in 
thought  was  I  that  unaware  to 
me,  the  sun  was  shining.  As  the 
Austrians  would  say:  "the  angels 
came  out  to  greet  me! " 

Almost  immediately  I  saw  a 
memorial  plaque  to  Gruber  and 
Mohr,  and  so  parked  my  car  in 
front  of  a  church  which  I  as- 
sumed would  also  be  the  chapel 
to  honor  the  two  men.  But  a  pass- 
erby informed  me,  "You  must  go 
to  the  old  part  of  Oberndorf.  Near 
the  water  tower  you  will  find  the 
chapel." 

Before  very  long  my  "Beetle" 
and  I  had  found  our  way  to  the 
old  sector  where  houses  stood  for 
the  past  centuries.  Turning  from 
the  main  highway  we  followed  lit- 
tle narrow  streets  that  wove  in  and 
around  flower  gardens,  cow 
stalls,  and  white-washed  houses 
with  red  geranium  boxes. 

The     old     water     tower    loomed 
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Across  the  River  Salzaeh  from  Oberndorf  is  the  village  of  Laufen.  150 
years  ago  it  was  a  suburb  of  Oberndorf,  only  separated  by  the  Salzaeh. 
On  Christmas  Eve  at  midnight  mass  both  churches  rang  their  bells  at 
the  same  time.  Later,  when  the  border  of  Germany  divided  the  two  cities, 
the  people  wept.  For  centuries  Laufen  was  an  important  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Oberndorf. 


The  original  score  of  the  song  is  in  the  museum  in  Hallein.  On  the  inside 
front  cover  picture  Elvira  is  holding  a  copy  of  this  in  her  hand. 
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Portrait  of  Franz  Gruber  from  a 
reproduction  of  a  painting  in  the 
town  museum  of  Hallein. 


high  above  these  houses.  I  parked 
my  car  and  strolled  towards  the 
water  tower  where,  on  a  small 
hill,  I  found  the  famous  chapel. 

But  once  inside  I  was  amazed 
by  its  simplicity.  Even  the  altar 
was  simple  and  only  impressive 
were  the  stained  glass  windows. 
Near  the  altar  stood  a  copy  of  the 
original  sheet  music  "Stille 
Nacht,  HeiHge  Nacht."  Then  I 
saw  the  guest  book  showing  many 
illustrious  names,  pilgrims  like 
I,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Now  that  I  had  seen  the  chapel 
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I  wanted  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  the  original  church  where 
Josef  Mohr  was  vicar  and  Franz 
Gruber  had  played  the  organ — the 
actual  scene  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  immortal  carol. 

Then  I  was  lucky  to  meet  El- 
vira. She  was  sitting  on  a  bench 
near  the  chapel,  pretty  as  a  pic- 
ture in  her  Austrian  leather  skirt 
and  freshly-starched  blouse.  She 
flashed  a  lovely  smile  and  in  per- 
fect English  asked  if  I  were  an 
American.  We  chatted  and  I 
learned  that  she  too  was  a  pil- 
grim visiting  Oberndorf.  In  her 
hand  was  a  copy  of  the  sheet  mu- 
sic and  she  pointed  to  a  small 
shop  where  I  could  buy  the  same. 

"What  has  become  of  the  orig- 
inal church?"  I  asked.  "Do  you 
mean  St.  Nikolaus?"  she  an- 
swered. "Oh,  that  finally  dis- 
appeared with  the  time,  from 
floods  of  the  Salzach  river.  The 
memorial  chapel  was  built  in 
1899  on  the  very  same  site." 

"Tell  me,  Elvira,  what  do  you 
know  about  the  personal  lives  of 
Josef  Mohr  and  Franz  Gruber? 
How  did  their  little  song  finally 
reach  the  ears  of  the  world?" 

"Do  you  really  have  so  much 
time  to  listen?"  she  laughed. 
"Then  I  will  tell  you. 

"Josef  Mohr  was  born  shortly 
before  Christmas,  the  year  1792. 
He  spent  his  childhood  in  poverty, 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  towns- 
people, as  his  mother  did  not  have 
the  fortune  to  be  married.  So  poor 
and  desolate  was  she  that  in  her 
search  for  a  godfather  for  the 
newborn     Josef,     she     could     only 


turn  to  an  equally  despised  per- 
son: Salzburg's  hangman,  a  one 
Franz  Joseph  Wohlmuth  who  on 
account   of  his  profession  was   not 


A  scene  of  the  old  village  or  old 
sector  of  Oberndorf,  near  the  Mem- 
orial Chapel,  turns  back  the  years 
to  1818  (150  years  ago)  when  **  Silent 
Night,  Holy  Night"  was  written. 
Only  a  part  of  Oberndorf  today  re- 
minds us  of  the  past  since  during  the 
centuries  the  river  Salzach  has  by 
floods  destroyed  much  of  the  village. 
Seen  today  are  mostly  new  and  mod- 
ern houses,  just  like  any  other  village 
in  Austria. 


allowed    to    enter    the    church    for 
the  baptism  of  the  boy. 

"At  an  early  age  Josef  Mohr 
appeared  to  be  bright  and  tal- 
ented. It  was  the  vicar  Hiernle 
who  later  took  care  of  the  boy's 
schooling.  He  received  his  sec- 
ondary education  at  Salzburg  and 
after  graduation  made  up  his 
mind  to  enter  the  clergy.  He  was 
ordained  a  priest  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two. 

FIRST,  he  worked  as  an  auxil- 
iary priest  in  different  vil- 
lages. After  a  while  he  received 
an  appointment  to  Oberndorf.  It 
was  there  that  he  made  friends 
with  the  teacher  and  organist, 
Franz  Gruber. 

"Franz  Gruber's  birthplace 
was  the  little  village  of  Hoch- 
burg  near  the  border  of  Bavaria. 
He  came  from  a  family  of  linen- 
weavers,  and  was  born  on  No- 
vember 25,  1787.  According  to 
family  tradition  he  was  destined 
for  the  handicraft  of  linen-weav- 
ing as  his  father  was  opposed  to 
his  taking  up  a  study.  Finally, 
however,  on  Gruber's  eighteenth 
birthday  and  after  much  persis- 
tence, his  father  gave  consent  to 
the  young  man's  ambition  to  pre- 
pare for  a  teaching  career. 

"While  Mohr's  patron  was  vi- 
car Hiernle,  Gruber's  talent  was 
soon  recognized  by  an  organist 
of  the  principal  church.  The  lat- 
ter refused  to  charge  him  the  fees 
the  other  students  had  to  pay,  and 
supervised  the  musical  studies  of 
the  gifted  eighteen-year-old  who, 
after  only  three  months  of  instruc- 
tion,  was   able   to   play   the   organ 
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**So  many  church  steeples  and  towers  reaching  skywards,  some  with 
domes  like  peeled  onions,  others  straight  and  narrow  and  highly  pointed.'' 
This  is  the  Church  of  Gargellen,  Montafon  in  Vorarlberg. 


when  high  mass  was  celebrated  at 
the  parish  church. 

"Following  several  posts  as 
teacher  it  was  in  1816  that  Franz 
Gruber  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nikolaus, 
whereby  he  met  the  Vicar  Mohr 
and  eventually  won  fame  for  their 
creation  of  the  Christmas  song." 

"And  how,  Elvira,  did  'Silent 
Night,  Holy  Night',  finally  reach 
the  ears  of  the  whole  world?" 

"You  will  recall  that  it  was 
mice  who  had  chewed  up  the  bel- 
lows of  the  church  organ,  the  rea- 
son why  the  two  men  had  written 
a  song  for  voice  and  guitar.  Well, 
it  was  spring  again  in  1819  when 
the  organ  builder  Mauracher 
came  to  Oberndorf  to  repair  the 
old  organ.  It  was  he  who  took  text 
and  music  along  with  him  to  Tyrol. 
There  the  brothers  Strasser, 
manufacturers  of  gloves  who 
visited  many  markets  and  trade 
fairs  in  Europe,  heard  the  song. 
Thirteen  years  later  they  sang  it 
before  a  church  congregation  in 
Leipzig.  The  song  had  started  on 
its  long  and  glorious  road  around 
the  world.  Christian  people  every- 
where accepted  it  but  no  one  ap- 
parently knew  poet  or  composer. 
It  was  not  until  36  years  later 
that  the  Royal  Chapel  in  Berlin 
made  inquiries. 

"On  December  30,  1854,  Franz 
Gruber,  then  organist  at  the  city 
church  of  Hallein,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Berlin  giving  the  authentic 
date  of  the  song  and  short  biog- 
raphies of  the  author  and  com- 
poser. From  this  letter  we  know 
that  Mohr  died  as  vicar  on  Decem- 
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Entrance  to  the  house  in  Hallein 
near  Salzburg  where  Franz  Gruber, 
composer  of  "Silent  Night,  Holy 
Night"  lived  and  died.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  lower  plaque  reads: 
*Tranz  Gruber:  In  honor  of  a  teach- 
er for  his  universal  message  of  peace 
and  goodwill  presented  by  the  teach- 
ers of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
U.S.A.  1934." 


ber  4,  1848,  in  the  mountain  ham- 
let of  Wagrain  (some  distance  from 
Salzburg).  He  passed  on  much 
beloved  and  highly  respected  but 
so  poor  that  the  town  had  to  pay 
the  funeral  expenses.  Fame  came 
to  him  posthumously.  Franz  Gru- 
ber had  fared  a  little  better  but 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Bethlehem's  ^eace   ^act 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


HUMAN  peace  pacts  are  made 
out  of  exhaustion.  The  peace 
pact  that  God  made  with  man  at 
Bethlehem  was  made  out  of  pleni- 
tude. 

At  such  conferences  as  Locarno 
and  Versailles,  the  nations  who 
gathered  around  the  treaty-mak- 
ing table  were  all  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  depleted  and  im- 
poverished. Both  sides  had  thrown 
into  the  battle  the  flower  of  youth, 
had  spent  their  national  resources 
in  unproductive  ways,  and  had 
been  forced  to  neglect  the  build- 
ing of  cities  and  homes,  and  to  cut 
back  on  education.  These  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  impoverish- 
ments dictated  the  kind  of  "peace" 
that  was  made.  Where  it  suited 
their  plans,  the  victors  made  grudg- 
ing concessions,  or  else  imposed 
over-harsh  terms.   There  was  little 


real  repentance  on  the  part  of  the 
losers,  and  little  real  generosity 
on  the  part  of  the  winners.  Both 
sides  were  glad  to  have  done  with 
the  whole  sorry  business,  and  tried, 
at  the  bargaining  table,  to  salvage 
what  they  could. 

But  at  Bethlehem  there  was  no 
question  of  bargaining.  Out  of  his 
rich  and  eternal  mercy,  God  en- 
tered into  a  new  covenant  with 
humanity.  He  did  not  wait  for 
evidence  of  repentance.  He  de- 
clared His  unconditional  eagerness 
to  share  the  fulness  of  his  being 
with  men.  The  angels  sang,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  .  .  ."  That  was  God's  message 
then,  and  it  is  God's  message  now. 

God's  Realism 

When  worldly  peace  pacts  are  not 
made    from    exhaustion,    they    are 
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contrived  out  of  equally  unreliable 
material — idealism.  The  United 
Nations  charter  was  drawn  up  at 
San  Francisco  by  men  who  were 
sick  of  war,  and  sincerely  desired 
to  find  "a  more  excellent  way."  In 
spite  of  the  evidence,  they  hoped 
against  hope  that  men  would  be 
reasonable,  and  that  they  would 
find  within  themselves  the  power 
and  desire  to  stamp  out  war  for- 
ever. But  idealism  is  no  substitute 
for  realism.  The  ugly  reality  is  that 
unredeemed  man  will  go  to  any 
lengths,  including  war  on  the  most 
savage  scale,  to  get  his  own  way 
and  further  his  own  ends. 

At  Bethlehem  there  was  no  wish- 
ful thinking.  God,  ''unto  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid,"  and  who  there- 
fore entertains  no  Utopian  fanta- 
sies about  human  nature,  sent  his 
own  Son  into  a  warring  world  to 
initiate  a  new  order.  He  did  not 
wait  for  man  to  repent  or  to  "see 
the  light";  he  sent  the  Light.  He 
did  not  wait  for  humanity  to  take 
a  step  toward  him,  he  took  a 
giant  step  toward  humanity.  This 
is  the  miracle  and  mystery  of 
Bethlehem.  By  sending  Christ  into 
the  world,  God  created  a  situation 
in  which  hope  took  the  place  of 
despair.  He  showed  humanity  a 
Man  in  whom  love  was  triumphant. 
He  gave  men  a  program  for  a  ''more 
excellent  way."  Those  who  ac- 
cepted the  revelation  and  the  pow- 
er of  Christ  were  able  to  say  with 
Saint  Paul,  "We  are  more  than 
conquerors."  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions lived  on  the  further  side  of 
mere  conquest.  They  did  more  than 
overcome  or  restrain  their  enemies. 


they  sought  reconciliation  with 
them,  and  created  a  new  type  of 
fellowship  in  which  peace  was  more 
than  the  absence  of  strife. 

God  Transforms  Man 

People  sometimes  ask.  Does  God's 
gift  of  peace  mean  simply  peace 
in  the  human  heart,  or  does  it 
mean  social,  economic,  and  inter- 
national peace?  It  means  both. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  men 
turn  to  war,  not  simply  for  na- 
tional advantage  or  material  gain; 
they  often  do  it  out  of  inner  empti- 
ness and  restless  dissatisfaction; 
they  crave  violence  out  of  dis- 
content with  a  bland  and  unex- 
citing existence.  When  William 
James  coined  the  phrase,  "a  moral 
equivalent  for  war"  he  was  speak- 
ing as  a  realist:  he  knew  as  a  stu- 
dent of  human  nature  that  there 
are  aggressive  elements  in  man 
that  must  find  an  outlet.  They 
cannot  be  repressed,  but  they  can 
be  transformed.  They  must  be 
transformed  if  man  is  not  to  des- 
troy himself  and  his  fellowmen. 

The  peace  that  Christ  offers  men 
is  not  the  taming,  much  less  the 
extermination,  of  their  aggressive 
instincts;  it  is  their  transforma- 
tion; it  is  the  harnessing  of  men's 
dynamic  and  fiery  energies  to  cre- 
ative purposes. 

But  before  they  can  be  harnessed 
to  positive  tasks,  man's  aggressions 
and  discords  must  be  faced  and 
acknowledged.  Before  Jesus  Christ 
transformed  Saul  the  fanatic  into 
Paul  the  reconciler,  he  first  had  to 
show  Saul  the  hostility,  the  per- 
sonal   anger,    and   the   unconscious 
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resentments  that  were  creating 
havoc  in  his  own  life.  Not  all  of 
Saul's  crusade  against  the  Christ- 
ians was  waged  on  a  theological 
level;  not  all  of  it  was  due  to  his 
desire  to  uphold  the  superiority  of 
Judaism  to  the  new  sect.  Some, 
much,  of  it  was  engendered  by 
Saul's  fight  within  himself.  When 
Saul  saw  this,  he  was  able  to 
fling  himself  into  the  greater  fight 
— the  fight  to  co-operate  with  God's 
eternal  purpose  to  reconcile  all 
men  with  himself,  and  thus  to 
reconcile  them  one  to  the  other. 

Only  those  who  are  reconciled 
with  God,  with  themselves,  and 
with  their  fellowmen  inwardly,  are 
able  to  become  ministers  of  recon- 
ciliation. Out  of  fear  and  hatred 
nothing  can  come,  except  fear  and 
hatred,  or  a  patched  up  "armis- 
tice" with  no  possibility  of  per- 
manence. 

The  Things  That  Make  for  Peace 

But  accepting  the  reconciliation 
that  Christ  makes  possible  does 
not  absolve  men  from  the  hard  work 
involved  in  peacemaking.  And  let 
us  remember  that  Christ  blessed 
the  peace  makers,  not  the  peace 
lovers.  But  personal  reconciliation 
with  God  in  Christ  gives  us  the 
motive  and  the  zest  for  peacemak- 
ing. The  mere  desire  for  a  quiet 
life  is  not  sufficient.  Thomas  a 
Kempis  reminds  us  that  "all  men 
desire  peace,  but  very  few  desire 
the  things  that  make  for  peace." 
Real  peacemaking  involves  the 
willingness  to  curb  desire,  to  share 
prosperity  with  others  who  do  not 
have  it,  and  to  work  for  the  spread 
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of  justice.  I  never  think  of  the 
words  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  with- 
out remembering  the  scene  in  the 
great  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  the  Ver- 
sailles peace  conference.  The 
statesmen  of  the  victorious  nations 
were  assembled  there — Woodrow 
Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  Georges  Cle- 
menceau,  and  others.  It  had  been  a 
day  of  resounding  oratory;  phrases 
like  "a  world  fit  for  heroes  to  live 
in,"  "the  rule  of  law,"  and  "the 
prospect  of  perpetual  peace"  had 
been  bandied  about.  Then  up  rose 
the  hard-bitten  French  premier, 
Clemenceau.  "Do  you  really  be- 
lieve what  you  say  about  'perpet- 
ual peace'?"  he  asked.  "Of  course," 
they  said.  Whereupon  he  began  to 
outline  some  of  the  sacrifices  that 
would  have  to  be  made  if  such  a 
peace  were  to  be  attained — the 
surrender  of  imperialism,  the 
breaching  of  tariff  walls,  restric- 
tion upon  national  sovereignty, 
and  the  raising  of  living  stand- 
ards everywhere.  When  Lloyd 
George  protested  that  he  didn't 
mean  that,  Clemenceau  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "Then  you  don't  want 
peace!  what  you  want  is  quietness 
to  enjoy  what  you  already  possess! " 

Peacemaking  Involves  Struggle 

The  fact  is  that  peacemaking  is 
a  kind  of  war,  with  different  wea- 
pons— the  weapons  of  charity  and 
generosity.  And  therefore  it  always 
involves  struggle,  the  kind  of  strug- 
gle that  Paul  described  when  he 
said,  "We  are  not  contending 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
.  .  .  the  world  rulers  of  this  present 
darkness,      against      the      spiritual 


hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heaven- 
ly place."  There  are  insane  and 
frightful  ideas  in  the  very  air 
around  us  against  which  we  have 
to  wage  unceasing  warfare.  And  this 
kind  of  warfare  demands  all  the 
ingenuity,  the  hard  thinking,  and 
the  professional  expertise  now 
possessed  by  professional  soldiers. 
Fred  Brink  is  right  to  entitle  his 
article,  "Peace  Is  Our  Profession," 
for  every  Christian  is  called  to 
wage  peace,  and  to  wage  it  with 
the  weapons  of  the  Spirit — hard 
thinking,  and  those  qualities  which 
Paul  describes  as  "the  whole  arm- 
our of  God"— truth,  righteousness, 
faith,  and  prayer  (Ephesians  6:12- 
18). 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  Peace  Pact 
of  Bethlehem.  Here  is  the  source  of 
all  the  power  and  resources  we 
must  draw  upon  for  the  warfare  of 
the  spirit.  In  Christ,  God  has  made 
a  covenant  with  man  that  cannot 
be  broken  from  his  side.  He  has 
not  only  declared  that  it  is  his 
will  that  there  should  be  "peace 
on  earth,"  he  has  shared  with  us 
His  Son,  who  alone  can  bring 
"peace  in  our  hearts,  our  evil 
thoughts  assuaging",  so  that  we 
can  go  forth  into  the  world,  "its 
busy  war  a- waging"  (Philip  Pus- 
ey).  ■  ■ 
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The  tragedy  of  life  is  not  so  much  what  men  suffer  but  rather  what 
they  miss. — Lord  Byron. 

Then  there  was  the  girl  who  gave  birth  to  her  third  set  of  twins. 
She  had  graduated  from  a  secretarial  school  and  was  taught 
to  make  two  copies  of  everything. — Jack  Herbert. 
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Mark  loved  his  beautiful  and  talented  wife,  but  he  was 
furious  that  she  could  hurt  him  so  much  and  deprive  his 
children 
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MARK  looked  out  of  his  picture 
window  at  the  soft  pattern 
of  drifting  snowflakes.  Soon  it 
would  be  Christmas.  He  took  a 
deep  breath.  He  almost  wished  he 
hadn't  given  up  smoking — at  least 
for  the  day  that  Julie  was  due 
to  visit. 

He  crossed  the  carpet  to  stand 
before  his  rock  fireplace  and  stare 
at  his  clock.  Had  he  looked  at  it 
only  five  minutes  before?  Julie 
wasn't  even  due  for  an  hour,  and 
she  was  rarely  on  time. 

Again  he  could  almost  hear  her 
soft  voice  assuring  him  over  the 
phone  that  she  would  be  in  his 
little  midwestern  town  at  four  the 
next  afternoon.  He  thought  he  was 
immune  to  that  breathless  tone, 
but  her  voice  could  play  on  his 
nerves  and  leave  him  feeling  de- 
fenseless. Oh,  he  still  loved  his 
wife,  but  as  long  as  her  career  was 
more  important  to  her  than  he  and 
the  twins — he  didn't  intend  that 
she  should  be  a  part  of  their  lives . 

In  court,  he  was  a  rock  of  strength 
to  others,  but  Julie  could  look  in- 
side the  strength  of  him  and  find 
his  tender  heart.  At  least,  he  had 
not  given  up  their  children  to  his 
immature  wife. 

He  walked  back  to  the  window 
and  stood  without  seeing  the 
snowy  view.  He  was  looking  at 
other  years.  Julie  had  been  too 
young  to  marry,  and  her  mother 
had  been  too  ambitious  for  Julie's 
career  as  a  singer.  His  own  under- 
standing parents,  his  minister,  and 
some  of  his  friends  had  advised 
him — but  he  listened  only  to  the 
demands  of  his  heart. 


How  could  he  hear  other  voices 
when  the  voice  of  the  girl  he  loved 
thrilled  even  others,  in  song?  Her 
voice  finally  opened  the  door  for 
her  to  another  and  more  glamor- 
ours  world  than  he  and  her  own 
twin  babies  could  offer.  Julie  was 
on  a  teeter-totter  with  her  hus- 
band and  children  on  one  side, 
and  her  ambitious  mother  and  ca- 
reer on  the  other  side. 

She  was  twenty  when  she  had 
left  him  and  their  world  of  mar- 
riage to  venture  with  her  mother 
into  the  entertainment  world.  Mark 
had  his  home,  his  twins,  and  his 
broken  dreams.  He  knew  he  would 
spend  his  life  paying  for  advice 
unheeded.  Separation  left  such  a 
void  in  a  man's  existence,  but  he 
kept  hoping  that  someday  Julie 
might  gain  the  maturity  she  need- 
ed to  judge  the  real  values  in  life. 

The  taxi  stopping  in  the  snowy 
street  intruded  on  his  thoughts, 
and  it  was  with  surprise  that  he 
saw  his  wife  step  out.  Julie  was 
never  on  time!  She  must  want  a 
favor,  he  thought  grimly.  Maybe, 
she  wanted  the  divorce  he  had 
refused  to  give  her.  Maybe,  there 
was  someone  else  in  her  life.  He 
watched  her  come  up  the  walk  car- 
rying her  small  white  bag,  and  his 
heart  ached.  The  taxi  driver  was 
carrying  two  larger  white  bags. 
She  always  carried  too  much  lug- 
gage. 

She  smiled  up  at  him  as  he 
opened  the  door,  and  stamped  the 
snow  off  her  red  shoes  while  he 
paid  the  driver. 

He  closed  the  door  to  his  house 
with    Julie    inside,    and    found    his 
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heart  beating  painfully  in  his 
chest.  Here  she  was  again,  beside 
him,  small  and  blond  with  lovely 
blue  eyes  and  a  soft  fragrance.  He 
stood  and  looked  down  at  her  and 
he  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
words  in  the  courtroom  could  find 
nothing  to  say. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  kiss  me?" 
she  asked,  much  as  a  child  would. 

He  bent  his  dark  head  and 
kissed  her  lightly  on  the  cheek, 
wanting  to  gather  all  her  blond 
loveliness  into  his  arms.  Somehow 
he  found  the  strength  to  pick  up 
her  suitcase  and  walk  away. 

He  set  the  suitcase  by  the  stair- 
way, and  asked  lightly,  "You  go- 
ing to  stay  for  a  while?" 

"If  you  will  let  me?"  she  asked, 
slipping  out  of  her  fur  coat  and 
tossing  it  carelessly  on  a  chair. 
She  crossed  quickly  to  the  fire- 
place and  warmed  her  outstretched 
hands  at  its  bright  blaze.  "It  is 
good  to  be  home  for  Christmas." 
She  looked  around.  "My,  this  is 
such  a  lovely  room,  Mark.  You  have 
done  well,  but  then  everyone  knew 
you  were  bound  to  be  a  success." 
Her  blue  eyes  smiled  at  him. 

He  said,  "I  guess  that  was  why 
your  mother  let  me  marry  you." 

She  answered  evenly,  "Yes,  I 
think  you  are  right." 

"How  is  your  mother?"  he  asked, 
politely. 

"Fine,"  she  said,  and  suddenly 
they  were  two  strangers. 

"Are  the  twins  home?"  she  asked. 

He  nodded.  "They  will  be  home 
soon.  I  didn't  mention  that  you 
were  coming.  They  get  so  excited, 
and  last  time  you  didn't  make  it. 


How  long  do  you  plan  to  stay?" 

She  pushed  nervously  at  a  bright 
strand  of  hair.  "I  have  a  few  days 
free,"  she  said.  "Christmas  is  so 
lonely  among  strangers." 

The  words  came  from  deep  inside 
of  him,  "I  used  to  pray  that  you 
wouldn't  become  a  success,  and 
would  have  to  come  back  to  us." 

She  stared  at  him,  then  asked 
softly,  "Would  you  have  let  me 
return  for  good?" 

He  answered  honestly,  "I  hoped 
I  might  have  the  strength  to  say 
no.  I  guess  I  knew  it  would  be 
temporary  and,  eventually,  you 
would  leave  again."  He  heard  the 
children  coming  up  the  walk,  and 
said  quickly,  "They  have  been 
visiting  my  sister,  Marge,  today. 
Did  you  know  Marge  got  married 
last  spring?" 

She  nodded.  "I  got  an  invita- 
tion, but  there  was  a  rehearsal!" 
Her  voice  trailed  off,  and  then  she 
added,  "I  am  very  fond  of  Marge, 
and  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  have  the 
time  to  come  to  the  wedding." 

He  said  the  words  deliberately, 
"I  am  sure  that  you  are  very  fond 
of  your  children,  but  you  missed 
their  fifth  birthday — in  August — 
too."  He  turned  from  the  startled 
look  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  opened 
the  door.  "Wipe  your  feet,  Johnny. 
You  too,  Joan." 

THEY  were  all  bright  red  snow- 
suits,  white  snow,  and  dark 
curly  hair.  Johnny  pulled  off  his 
boots  and  said,  "Boy,  did  we  ever 
have  fun!"  He  looked  up  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  mother. 
Joan  was  standing  still,   staring  at 
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her.  It  was  Johnny  who  said,  "Ju- 
lie, when  did  you  come?" 

"Juhe,"  squealed  Joan,  throw- 
ing herself  at  her,  her  coat  sprin- 
kled with  snow. 

"You  will  get  Julie  wet,"  said 
Mark.  It  was  he  who  insisted  that 
they  call  her  by  her  first  name.  He 
didn't  feel  she  had  earned  the 
title  of  mother  by  a  mere  physical 
act,  and  he  had  told  her  so  during 
a  previous  visit.  Never  had  he  let 
the  children  go  visit  her. 

Julie  gathered  both  children  in 
her  arms,  and  her  face  was  flushed 
and  happy.  "How  beautiful  you 
are!"  she  said,  delightedly. 

"How  long  will  you  stay?"  asked 
Johnny,  eyeing  her  suitcases.  "Will 
you  be  with  us  at  Christmas?" 

Joan  pulled  off  her  red  stocking- 
cap  and  shook  her  dark  curls. 
"You  are  the  only  mother  we  know 
who  doesn't  live  at  home,"  she  said 
plaintively,  lisping  because  of  her 
missing  front  tooth. 

"Baby,"  said  Julie,  hugging  the 
little  girl. 

Johnny  said  impatiently  to  his 
sister,  "You  know  that  Julie  has  to 
sing  for  people.  We  saw  you  on  TV 
once." 

"I'm  glad  your  father  let  you  stay 
up  and  see  the  show,"  said  Julie, 
glancing  up  at  Mark. 

Mark  didn't  tell  her  how  close  he 
came  to  not  letting  the  twins  stay 
up  for  the  event.  He  said  to  the 
twins,  "You  two  scoot  upstairs 
and  wash  for  dinner." 

"Chili?"  asked  Johnny. 

Mark  nodded. 

"Boy!"  said  Johnny.  "Dad  makes 
good  chili.  We  eat  it  every  Wednes- 
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day  night  when  Nora  is  off  work." 

Joan  reached  for  her  mother's 
hand,  as  if  she  thought  the  beauti- 
ful stranger  mighi  vanish.  "Come 
upstairs  with  me,  JuHe?"  she 
asked,  lisping  the  words. 

"All  right,  baby,"  said  Julie. 
"I'll  tell  you  all  about  my  Carib- 
bean cruise." 

"Is  that  far  away?"  asked  John- 
ny. 

Mark  watched  the  three  of  them 
go  up  the  stairs  together,  and  he 
listened  to  Julie's  lovely  voice: 
"I  went  on  a  big  boat,  all  the  way 
to  Guadeloupe.  It  is  known  as  the 
Emerald  Isle.  It  is  very  beautiful. 
I  sang  for  my  supper  on  the  boat 
..."  He  could  hear  her  warm  laugh- 
ter, and  there  was  an  ache  inside 
him. 

He  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
flipped  on  the  light.  It  was  a  lovely 
kitchen,  designed  for  the  conven- 
ience of  a  homemaker.  He  had  gone 
into  debt  to  buy  the  house,  but 
he  wanted  everything  to  be  just 
right  for  his  bride.  He  hoped  she 
might  take  cooking  lessons,  but 
her  mother  insisted  she  continue 
voice  lessons.  He  smiled  grimly  to 
himself  as  he  remembered  how  up- 
set her  mother  had  been  when 
Julie  took  time  to  have  the  twins. 
It  was  definitely  something  over 
which  her  mother  had  no  control! 
However,  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  their  marriage. 

The  babies  were  not  a  year  old 
when  Julie  and  her  mother  stood 
in  the  kitchen  and  told  him  of  her 
wonderful  offer.  It  was  the  offer  of 
a  lifetime  and  they  felt  she  must 
take    advantage    of    it.    Later,    she 


had  written  and  asked  for  a  di- 
vorce, and  he  had  said  no,  firmly. 
He  didn't  intend  to  put  freedom 
into  her  hands  as  a  toy  with  which 
to  play.  Perhaps,  some  day  she 
might  grow  up  and  realize  that 
mothers  and  careers  and  husbands 
and  children  must  be  counted  in 
order  of  their  importance  in  life — 
and  that  only  a  child  thinks  al- 
ways of  himself. 

Mark  slammed  a  pot  on  the  stove. 
Well,  he  had  his  own  law  office 
now,  and  the  house  was  paid  for, 
too.  Why  wasn't  he  content? 

How  could  Julie  fill  him  with 
such  an  aching  loneliness?  Why 
hadn't  he  said  no  when  she  called 
and  asked  to  visit?  Her  mere  pres- 
ence disturbed  him  more  than  he 
cared  to  admit,  even  to  himself. 
Why  had  she  come?  What  did  she 
want?  His  faith  was  a  deep  intri- 
cate part  of  himself,  and  he  did 
not  believe  in  divorce. 

All  evening,  Julie  excited  and 
impressed  the  children,  and  they 
followed  her  about  as  if  she  were 
Pied  Piper.  Finally,  Mark  insisted 
that  they  go  to  bed.  Julie  went  to 
tuck  them  in  and  he  heard  her 
sing  to  them. 

HE  SAT  downstairs  and  listen- 
ed to  the  voice  of  the  woman 
he  loved  and  finally  turned  up  his 
stereo  to  drown  out  the  magic  of 
her  voice. 

Mark  was  furious  with  himself 
for  caring.  How  could  he  lead  his 
active  life  and  push  her  to  the  back 
of  his  mind  when  she  was  gone, 
and  be  so  shaken  when  she  made 
one  of  her  rare  visits  ? 
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She  came  slowly  down  the  stairs 
and  she  was  again  the  girl  with 
whom  he  fell  in  love.  The  sight  of 
Julie  filled  him  with  hope  and 
despair.  He  wished  he  hadn't 
turned  on  the  soft  music,  and 
added  a  log  to  the  warmly-burn- 
ing fire. 

Julie  smiled  at  him  wistfully, 
and  said,  "It  is  so  serene  here, 
with  the  sound  of  snow  falling 
against  the  windows.  Mother  did 
not  like  Christmas,  so  it  was  never 
special  to  me  as  a  child  as  it  was 
to  you.  How  are  your  parents?" 

"Fine,"  he  said.  He  set  his  jaw 
at  the  sight  of  her  curled  up  on 
his  big  sofa.  He  said,  tensely,  "I 
belong  to  a  bridge  group  and  we 
play  in  an  hour."  Actually,  he  had 
cancelled  out  for  the  evening,  but 
he  felt  he  needed  to  leave  the 
house. 

"Oh!"  she  said  softly,  sounding 
hurt.  "I  wanted  to  talk  with  you. 
Please!" 

His  jaw  tightened  against  the 
appeal  in  her  voice.  He  said  "About 
what?" 

She  asked,  much  as  a  child 
would,  "Do  you  love  me?" 

He  walked  to  the  mantle  to  gain 
time,  but  there  was  only  one  honest 
answer,  and  he  knew  with  a  sud- 
den perceptive  feeling  that  he  must 
answer  honestly.  He  said,  "Yes,  I 
love  you  very  much." 

She  sighed.  "Mark,  try  to  under- 
stand that  I  lost  my  childhood  in 
hours  and  hours  of  music.  I  actually 
surprised  myself  when  I  defied 
Mother  and  dated  you.  I  guess  you 
impressed  her  with  your  good  looks, 
charm,  and  education;  and  frankly, 


my  career  at  the  time  was  at  a 
stalemate." 

He  said,  "If  we  are  being  honest, 
I  will  admit  I  knew  I  was  taking  a 
chance  when  I  married  someone  as 
young  as  you — and  with  your 
mother  in  the  picture." 

She  came  close,  and  said,  "I  re- 
member the  words  the  minister  said 
when  we  were  married."  She  looked 
up  at  him  and  he  could  see  pain 
in  her  eyes.  She  said,  "Those  words 
sustained  me  on  the  one-night 
stands,  and  when  I  got  proposi- 
tions." She  added  softly,  "or  may- 
be it  was  your  prayers?  I  am  being 
honest  when  I  tell  you  that  there 
has  been  no  one  else  for  me  but 
you.  I  may  be  a  poor  wife  and  moth- 
er, but  I  have  been  faithful." 

He  said,  "You  wrote  and  asked 
me  for  a  divorce." 

She  shook  her  fair  head.  "It 
was  mother's  idea  and  I  shouldn't 
have  written  the  letter,  but  you 
had  refused  to  let  the  twins  come 
and  see  me.  I  was  glad  when  you 
said  no." 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her, 
trying  to  keep  his  distance.  "I 
have  learned  to  live  with  loneli- 
ness." 

She  said  with  sudden  anger, 
"You  sit  here  in  your  comfortable 
home,  with  our  children,  and  your 
respectable  career,  and  your  nice 
friends.  You  do  not  know  about  the 
world  that  exists  outside — with 
the  panic-stricken  people  who  will 
do  anything  to  get  ahead."  Her 
voice  was  suddenly  ragged.  "I  was 
standing  in  a  smoky  nightclub, 
belting  out  a  song  to  a  lot  of 
strangers,    and   I   was   lonely,    des- 
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perately  lonely,  in  a  crowd." 

"Why  did  you  leave  me?"  he 
asked. 

There  were  sudden  tears  in  her 
blue  eyes.  "Why  did  you  start 
smoking?  How  did  you  get  the 
courage  to  stop?  It  is  a  foolish  com- 
parison! Did  some  light  open  the 
door  to  your  mind  and  tell  you 
that  you  were  being  stupid?" 

This  was  a  different  Julie!  Mark's 
heart  beat  faster. 

"Julie,"  he  said,  reaching  out  to 
touch  her  hair. 

She  shook  her  fair  head,  "I  am 
twenty-four,  Mark,  I  forgot  my 
children's  birthday,  but  I  did  find 
the  courage  to  tell  mother  that  I 
intend  to  live  my  own  life.  I  told 
her  that  I  know  I  do  not  have  the 
kind  of  talent  that  reaches  the 
top,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  a 
producer  who  was  interested  in 
her — I  would  not  have  had  the 
television  spot.  Mother  is  mad  at 
me!  She  even  married  the  pro- 
ducer!" 

He  stood  there,  staring  at  her. 

She  said,  her  voice  low,  "I'll  bet 
when  the  twins  were  learning  to 
walk  you  let  them  fall  many  times 
so  they  would  learn  to  stand  alone. 
Mark,  I  love  you!  Let  me  live  here 
and  prove  it  to  you." 

What  right  did  he  have  to  judge? 
Mark  pulled  his  wife  to  him,  not 
trusting  his  voice. 

She  whispered,  "You  are  afraid 
I  don't  mean  it.  Yet,  the  children 
told  me  tonight  that  you  asked 
them  to  pray  for  me  every  night! 
Where  is  your  faith?" 

He  said,  "I  am  used  to  God  say- 
ing /TO." 


She  said,  quietly,  "Mark,  this 
time  He  is  saying  yes". 

"Julie!"  called  Joan,  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  "Come  sing 
to  me,  again." 

Julie's  smile  was  tremulous.  She 
said,  lightly,  "My  audience  awaits." 

Mark  looked  from  his  wife  to  his 
daughter  in  her  fleecy  pink  pa- 
jamas. He  said  to  the  little  girl, 
"Joannie,  your  mother  has  come 
home  to  live,  and  you  will  call  her 
Mother:'  ■  ■ 


Permissive  Society 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Jeanes,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Mer- 
chantville,  N.  J.,  recently  de- 
clared: "America  is  reaping  the 
harvest  of  the  permissive  society. 
We  are  accepting  today  through 
the  communication  media  things 
that  were  unknown  to  us  just  a 
short  time  ago.  Obscenity,  nudity 
on  the  stage  and  on  motion  picture 
screens,  profanity,  frankness  that 
borders  on  crudeness  and  much 
of  this  is  being  piped  into  our  own 
living  rooms."  Dr.  Jeanes  says  we 
blame  the  courts;  the  people  who 
sell  filthy  books;  but  we  Christians 
ought  to  take  the  blame,  for  we 
haven't  taken  a  stand.  He  asks. 
What  has  happened  to  the  Christ- 
ian conscience? 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  5,  9,  11,  Dale  Whitney;  pages 
6-13,  Bundespresse,  Austria;  pages 
26-32,  K.  W.  Coventry;  pages  27,  29, 
30,  59-60,  U.S.  Army;  pages  48-51, 
American  Bible  Society;  page  60,  RIAL; 
page  61,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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The  Biggest 


ONE  OF  the  most  amazingly  constructed  arenas  in  the  sports 
world  is  the  Municipal  Stadium  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  The 
stadium  was  completed  back  in  1950  in  time  for  the  World  Cup 
matches.  The  huge  stadium  has  a  normal  seating  capacity  of 
155,000  fans,  but  during  the  soccer  matches  of  that  year  close  to 
200,000  roaring,  sweating  fans  jammed  into  the  stands  for  the 
final  game  of  this  popular  tournament. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  this  construction  marvel  is  that 
there  isn't  a  pole  or  girder  visible  that  would  obstruct  any  fan's 
view  of  the  playing  field  in  any  seat.  The  huge  concrete  roof 
provides  shelter  for  nearly  all  the  seating  area,  an  important 
factor  during  a  sudden  rainstorm.  There  are  six  large  steel  gates 
which  lead  to  an  inside  parking  area. 

Conveniences  for  the  fans  are  numerous  —  there  are  100  rest 
rooms,  nearly  60  refreshment  stands,  four  first-aid  and  medical 
units,  a  children's  nursery,  an  ice  and  ice  cream  plant,  a  post  office 
and  telegraph  station  —  almost  a  small  village  in  itself. 

The  length  of  the  vast  field  is  358  feet  and  it  is  244  feet  wide. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a  concrete  moat  some  nine  feet  wide  and  nine 
feet  deep.  A  long  tunnel  provides  entry  and  exits  for  the  players. 
The  stadium  is  a  half-mile  in  circumference! 

The  information  mediums  are  well  taken  care  of,  some  20  booths 
are  for  the  use  of  the  press,  radio,  and  T.V.  There  are  four  large 
electric  scoreboards  which  are  centrally  operated.  Another  con- 
struction feat  is  the  250  reflectors  which  are  not  on  poles  but  are 
mounted  on  top  of  the  stadium. 

How  was  money  ever  raised  for  this  mammoth  memorial  to 
sports?  The  plan  was  drawn  up  where  30,000  seats  were  to  be 
reserved  for  a  five-year  period  at  $250  each.  All  buyers  of  these 
seats  could  attend  all  the  sporting  events  during  this  period.  In 
this  way  $7,500,000  was  raised,  which  was  the  cost.  A  fitting 
memorial  for  the  world  of  sports. 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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IN  THESE  BARRACKS 

Central  MAC  AULIFFE  REPLIED 

NUTS 

TO    THE    CERMANiii 

ON  DECEMBER  22!fiia4^         1 


The  German  ultimatum  to  General  McAuliffe  was  "Surrender,  or  be 
destroyed!"  His  reply:  "Nuts!"  This  sign  has  been  erected  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  cellar  barracks  where  General  McAuliffe  received  the 
German  envoy  under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  Siege  of  Bastogne  then  began. 


(^hristmas  in  bastogne 


By  Kelvin  Wallace  Coventry 


ON  A  gray  December  day  in 
1944,  three  days  before  Christ- 
mas, a  bUndfolded  Nazi  officer  was 
led  through  the  snow-covered 
streets   of   Bastogne,    Belgium,    to 
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the  cellar  headquarters  of  the  com- 
manding U.  S.  general.  The  Ger- 
mans had  come  under  a  flag  of 
truce. 

''Surrender  or  be  destroyed!"  was 


the  ultimatum  delivered  by  the 
German  envoy.  The  message  was 
received  by  General  Anthony  Mc- 
Auliffe,  boss  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division. 

McAuHffe,  a  Jimmy  Cagney  look- 
alike,  read  the  message: 

To  the  U.S.A.  Commander  of  the 
encircled  town  of  Bastogne: 

The  fortune  of  war  is  changing. 
There  is  only  one  possibility  to  save 
the  encircled  U.S.A.  troops  from  an- 
nihilation: that  is  the  honorable  sur- 
render of  the  encircled  town.  We  will 
give  you  two  hours  to  decide. 

The  note  also  warned  that  if  the 
besieged  troops  did  not  surrender 
they  would  be  wiped  out,  along 
with  thousands  of  unarmed  Bel- 
gian civilians.  It  was  signed:  ''The 
German  Commander." 

The  situation:  desperate.  Adolph 
Hitler  had  gambled  on  a  last  big 
lunge  for  victory  — throwing  twenty 
panzer  divisions  — a  quarter  of  a 
miUion  men— straight  down  the 
Ardennes  road  to  Bastogne.  Only 
the  Screaming  Eagles  of  the  101st 
stood  in  his  path. 

Hitler's  plan  was  to  crush  and 
smash  his  way  to  the  channel  port 
of  Antwerp.  He  had  already  written 
Bastogne  off.  The  war  might  be 
prolonged  for  years  if  Hitler's  plan 
worked. 

McAuHffe  knew  he  was  outnum- 
bered at  least  twelve  to  one.  Sup- 
plies of  everything  were  low.  The 
troops  were  weary  and  battered 
from  struggles  in  Holland. 

But  he  had  seen  his  men  do 
fantastic  feats  of  fighting  and  hold- 


An  informal  picture  of  EG  Anthony 
C.  McAuliffe,  Deputy  Commander, 
101st  Airborne  Division,  during 
Siege  of  Bastogne  and  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  December,  1944. 


ing.  He  felt  they  were  giving  the 
Germans  one  heck  of  a  beating. 
The  interview  with  the  German 
officer  was  short  — and  the  answer 
was  even  shorter  — one  word, 
which  has  passed  into  history. 

"Nuts!"  said  McAuliffe.  "To  the 
German  Commander:  Nuts!" 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  deciphered 
the  fact  that  ''Nuts!"  was  a  nega- 
tive reply  to  their  ultimatum,  their 
encircling  wall  of  steel  began  to 
pinch  ever  tighter.  Tanks  smashed 
closer  and  closer.  The  German 
artillery  made  rubble  of  the  homes. 
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Trier  Gate,  last  of  the  ancient  for- 
tifications around  the  town  of  Bas- 
togne,  Belgium.  Small  town  has  al- 
ways been  a  strategic  crossroads. 
An  ancient  deed  dates  back  to  634 
A.D.,  which  lists  the  name  of  the 
town  as  **Bastonecum." 


Thousands  of  Belgians  were 
killed.  At  least  20,000  civilians  were 
never  seen  or  heard  from  again 
after  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  They 
had  vowed  not  to  leave  their  homes; 
not  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy. 

A  memorial  plaque  in  Bastogne 
tells  of  their  courage: 

For  the  people  of  Belgium,  it  was 
the  final  stand  against  an  enemy 
who  for  nearly  five  years,  had  vio- 
lated their  soil,  and  vainly  tried  to 


crush  their  national  spirit It  was 

the  last  act  of  the  great  liberation. 

Besides  vast  superiority  in  num- 
bers, fire  power,  equipment  and 
food,  the  Germans  also  came  pre- 
pared with  white  camouflage  suits. 
Their  vehicles,  guns  and  tanks  were 
similarly  camouflaged.  They  made 
difficult  targets  against  the  snow 
and  fog. 

In  contrast,  our  men  were  sitting 
ducks.  General  McAuliffe,  because 
he  spoke  French,  went  to  Bastogne's 
townspeople  for  help. 

''We  need  anything  you  can  spare 
—  sheets,  tablecloths  — anything 
white,"  McAuliffe  pleaded.  The 
Belgian  people  never  hesitated. 
They  parted  with  their  precious 
linens,  clothes,  bedsheets. 

The  front  line  patrols  made  odd- 
looking  combat  troops  as  they 
fanned  out  across  the  countryside 
clad  in  their  ''white  sheet"  uni- 
forms. They  were  low  on  every- 
thing—but courage. 

Individual  acts  of  courage  — 
hurling  grenades  at  enemy  tanks 
from  a  few  yards  away,  smashing 
flaming  bottles  of  gasoline  against 
their  steel  casings,  battling  artil- 
lery positions  with  rifles  and  side- 
arms— held  the  enemy  at  bay. 

SOME  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
Bastogne  were  the  men  who 
crisscrossed  the  town  and  battle 
areas,  armed  only  with  painted 
helmets,  armbands,  and  determina- 
tion. These  were  the  "medics"  who, 
often  under  fire,  worked  skillfully 
to  save  lives. 

As  a    chaplain    at   the    siege    of 
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The  Siege  of  Bastogne  was  broken  the  day  after  Christmas,  1944.  U.  S. 
troops  marched  through  the  bitter  cold  and  snow  to  relieve  a  town  nearby. 
Despite  the  victory,  there  was  no  sudden  retreat  by  the  Panzer  di- 
visions. Every  hill,  road  junction  cost  lives,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge 
wasn't  over  until  the  end  of  January,  1945.  But  it  was  the  last  decisive 
battle  in  the  War  of  Liberation  for  Europe. 


Bastogne  recalled,  ''Our  men  were 
soldiers  in  the  finest  sense,  endowed 
with  courage,  adaptability,  and 
conviction.  They  fought  to  keep 
alive.  They  hated  to  die,  not  be- 
cause they  feared  death,  but  be- 
cause they  loved  life." 

Closed  in  by  fog,  down  to  their 
last  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
drops  of  gas  for  tanks  and  vehicles, 
no  GI  was  too  proud  to  yell  out  to  a 
passing  chaplain,  "Say  a  prayer 
for  me!" 

In  bombed-out  buildings,  nursing 


wounds,  with  shells  bursting  all 
around  them,  the  battered,  weary 
paratroopers  attended  Christmas 
Eve  services.  They  thanked  God 
for  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

It  was  then  that  General  Mc- 
Auliffe  sent  a  message  to  his  troops. 
It  began  like  this: 

Happy  Christmas.  You  may  won- 
der what  is  happy  in  all  this.  We  are 
in  action;  it's  bitterly  cold;  we  are 
not  at  home.  But  what  has  it  done? 
The  proud  Eagle  Division  with  its 


''Surrender  or  be  destroyed,"  was  the  German  ultimatum 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge— December,  1944.  This 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Siege  of  Bastogne 
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German  tank  which  tried  to  enter 
Bastogne  and  was  captured  the  day 
before  Christmas,  1944.  The  Scream- 
ing Eagles  of  the  101st  Airborne  Di- 
vision performed  a  Christmas  mir- 
acle by  holding  the  town  while  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy. 


brave  comrades  of  the  10th  Armored, 
the  705  Anti-Tank  Battalion  and 
all  the  others? 

Simply  this:  we've  stopped  cold 
everything  that's  been  sent  against 
us  from  the  North,  the  East,  the 
West,  and  the  South. 

We  still  have  Bastogne.  In  holding 
Bastogne  we  are  making  sure  of  the 
success  of  the  allied  armies.  We  know 
that  our  divisional  commander. 
General  Maxwell  Taylor  will  say: 
"Well  done!" 

Help  did  come  for  the  battered 
paratroopers.  The  fog  lifted  and 
C-47  aircraft  parachuted  badly 
needed  medical  supplies,  ammuni- 
tion, and  gasoline  from  the  skies. 
Advance  elements  of  the  U.  S. 
counterattack  made  contact  with 
the  outposts  of  the  101st  on 
Christmas  Day. 


But  there  was  no  sudden  strategic 
withdrawal  by  the  enemy.  Every 
hill  and  roadway  had  to  be  re-won 
by  fire  power  and  by  paying  a  price 
in  the  lives  of  valiant  men.  The 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  wasn't  over 
until  the  end  of  January,  1945. 

What  the  101st  Airborne  did  at 
Bastogne  became  one  of  the  Christ- 
mas miracles  indelibly  engraved  on 
the  hearts  of  American  and  Belgian 
alike.  It  is  the  main  reason  that 
this  pastoral  town  of  6,500  is  one 
of  the  most-visited  shrines  in 
Europe. 

Just  a  mile  out  of  town,  you  can 
now  stop  on  imposing  Mardasson 
Hill  where  there  is  an  inspiring 
memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  star, 
overall  insignia  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
This  memorial  is  a  gift  of  love  from 
the  Belgian  people. 

In  letters  of  gold,  the  stirring 
saga  of  defense  of  Bastogne  is 
spelled  out  for  thousands  of  visitors. 
The  memorial  plaques  says. 

Seldom  has  more  American  blood 
been  spilt  in  the  course  of  a  single 
action  .  .  . 

In  the  battle  fought  here,  76,890 
Americans  were  killed,  or  wounded, 
or  were  marked  missing  .  .  . 

''Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri ..."  one  peers  up  at  the  great 
words  which  stare  out  high  above 
the  columns.  "Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania  . . .  there  are  fifty  in 
all  strung  out  across  the  top  of  the 
star-shape. 

Another  plaque  reads: 

The  uniformed  ranks  of  the  United 
States  fought  for  this  soil ...  as  if 
it  had  been  their  homeland. 
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Luxembourg  Cemetery  lies  within  the  limits  of  Luxembourg  in  a  beautiful 
wooded  area.  Nearby  is  the  white  stone  chapel  with  bronze  and  stone 
sculpture,  a  stained  glass  window,  and  a  mosaic  ceiling.  Cemetery 
contains  5,076  of  our  military  dead,  who  were  lost  during  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  at  Bastogne  in  1944. 


You  can  take  the  spiral  staircase 
which  leads  up  to  the  top  of  the 
memorial  and  look  out  over  a  pan- 
oramic view  and  see  almost  all  of 
the  defensive  positions  held  during 
the  eight-day  siege. 

Within  the  memorial  are  also 
three  altars— for  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish  religious  services. 
Visitors  are  invited  to  spend  a  few 
moments  in  meditation  in  the 
crypt,  remembering  the  many 
heroes  who  gave  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  freedom. 


GENERAL  McAuliffe  returned 
to  Bastogne  on  July  16,  1950, 
to  dedicate  the  Mardasson  Memo- 
rial. On  the  way,  he  stopped  at  a 
smaller  monument  to  place  a 
wreath.  It  has  special  significance 
to  all  Americans.  The  inscription 
reads: 

This  monument  has  been  erected 
by  the  grateful  town  of  Bastogne, 
To  the  memory  of  Ernest  Glessener, 
the  first  GI  killed  at  this  spot .  .  . 
after  having  destroyed  a  German 
tank. 
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The  huge,  star-shaped  memorial  was  built  by  the  Belgian  people  to  honor 
the  76,890  Americans  who  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing  in  the  battle 
for  the  City  of  Bastogne.  The  American  Memorial  of  the  Mardasson  is 
built  on  the  outskirts  of  Bastogne  where  visitors  can  walk  about  on 
the  roof  and  view  the  countryside  where  the  fierce  battle  raged. 


Bastogne,  dating  all  the  way 
back  to  the  year  634  A.  D.,  has 
many  other  reminders  of  ''what 
was  done  there"  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge.  It  has  a  small  "Nuts" 
Museum  full  of  souvenirs.  Mc- 
Auliffe's  cellar  barracks  have  been 
preserved.  A  sign  erected  outside 
reads: 

In  these  barracks  General  Mc- 
Auliffe  replied  'NUTS'  to  the  Ger- 
mans on  December  22nd  1944. 

The  Belgians  have  also  erected 


a  bronze  bust  of  McAuliffe  in  the 
main  part  of  town,  Place  McAuliffe. 
Here  you  will  also  find  a  Sherman 
tank  mounted  on  a  stone  platform. 
It  knocked  out  seven  German  tanks 
before  it  was  stopped. 

There  is  also  the  General  Patton 
Monument.  It  was  Patton  who  led 
the  relief  army  to  Bastogne  along 
a  route  called  the  Liberty  Trail  or 
Path  to  Freedom. 

One  of  the  oddities  in  Bastogne 
is  a  remnant  of  the  old  fortifications 
which  once  surrounded  the  city. 
Only  the  Trier  Gate  remains.  Some- 
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one  has  even  added  a  modern  GI 
touch  to  its  craggy  sides  — a  single 
sign:  ''Nuts!" 

Louis  OHvier,  current  burgo- 
master of  Bastogne,  says:  ''Our 
current  project  is  to  build  a  worthy 
museum  beside  the  Mardasson 
Memorial.  It  will  show  all  who  pass 
this  way  this  glorious  page  from 
history. 

"We  want  the  name  of  Bastogne 
to  shine  as  brightly  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans  as  does  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  hearts  of 
our  citizens,"  Mr.  Oliver  points  out. 

At  Christmastime  25-years  ago 
thousands  of  brave  young  men  and 
brave  old  men  died  so  that  a  nation 
could  be  free.  They  bought  this 
freedom  dearly,  doing  the  impos- 
sible, in  one  of  the  most  incredible 
battles  of  all  wars— the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge.  ■■ 


^Q^M   OALLEry 


*Which  Way's  the  Comics?" 


SONG  THAT 

WENT  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

according  to  present-day  stand- 
ards both  author  and  composer 
were  as  poor  as  the  shepherds  on 
the  fields  near  Bethlehem. 

"Josef  Mohr  was  not  a  great 
poet,  nor  was  Franz  Gruber  to  be 
numbered  among  the  masters  of 
music,  but  both  were  men  imbued 
with  the  lofty  spirit  of  humanity 
and  Christian  charity.  They  were 
indeed  men  of  good  will. 

"Today,  twenty -five  thousand 
people  annually  visit  the  Memorial 
Chapel  here  in  Oberndorf  on  the 
site  where  St.  Nikolaus  Church 
stood.  And  so,  tribute  is  paid  in 
memory  of  the  two  humble  men 
whose  song  of  peace  is  so  cher- 
ished. And  now  you  must  excuse 
me,  for  it  is  time  for  me  to  go." 

I  graciously  thanked  Elvira  for 
her  eagerness  to  tell  me  the  whole 
story.  Then  I  returned  to  my  car 
and  as  I  sped  along  the  highway 
in  the  direction  of  Salzburg  my 
thoughts  were  of  "Silent  Night, 
Holy  Night."  I  happily  recalled, 
when  glancing  through  the  guest 
book  in  the  Chapel,  that  one 
American  had  written  .  .  .  "Has 
any  country  given  a  better  thing? 
Don't  forget  that  this  song  is 
Austria's  most  precious  gift — not 
just  to  you  and  me,  but  to  the 
whole  world!"  ■   ■ 

In  Manila,  a  street  sign  reads: 
No  parking  on  both  sides. 
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PROFILES  OF  BIBLE  PERSONALITIES:  MARY 


Mother  of  Jesus 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


MARY'S  imperishable  glory  is  that  she  was  chosen  from  among 
all  women  to  be  the  mother  of  The  Son  of  God. 
To  feel  the  wonder  and  awesomeness  of  her  high  vocation,  we 
must  look  at  Mary  from  the  heart  of  God.  To  meditate  upon  her  in 
any  other  way  leaves  us  dutifully  acknowledging  her  imcomparable 
eminence,  but  it  does  not  reveal  to  us  the  crucial  place  she 
occupied  in  God's  eternal  purpose  of  redemption.  Redemption  was 
no  afterthought.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  in  God's  plan  before  the 
foundalion  of  the  world.  Redemption  required  an  incarnation, 
and  the  incarnation  required  a  mother,  and  that  mother  was  Mary. 

God's  Plan  for  Jesus 

In  choosing  Mary  to  be  the  mother  of  his  Son,  God  decided 
where  and  when  his  Son  should  be  born,  into  which  nation  he  should 
come,  what  language  he  would  speak,  and  the  social  environment 
amid  which  he  would  grow.  And  the  outstanding  feature,  meaning- 
ful above  all  others,  is  that  he,  the  Son  of  God  and  Savior  of  the 
world,  was  born  in  lowliness,  a  bed  of  straw  on  a  stable  floor  for 
his  mother,  and  a  trough  where  animals  fed  for  his  first  crib. 

The  Reverend    W.   J.    Smart,    D.D.    is    vicar  of  Sulgrave   and  rector 
of  Thorpe  Mandeville,  Nr.  Banbury,  Oxon,  England. 
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Last  in  series  for  1969 

When  Mary  heard  the  words  of  the  angel  at  the  annunciation 
that  she  was  to  give  birth  to  the  Savior,  she  received  the  an- 
nouncement with  incredulous  astonishment.  "How  can  this  be, 
seeing  I  know  not  a  man?"  Mary  at  this  time  was  probably  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  betrothed  to  Joseph. 
Their  engagement  to  be  married  had  been  confirmed  by  oath  but 
they  had  not  yet  come  together.  In  her  maiden  amazement,  Mary 
asked  for  light  and  was  assured  by  the  angel  that  the  nativity 
was  entirely  the  will  of  God  and  she  places  herself  completely 
in  God's  hands.  Although  she  still  could  not  understand  it,  she 
bowed  her  head  in  reverent  humility  and  committed  herself  to  the 
Divine. 

In  our  rejoicing  over  the  holy  nativity,  we  often  overlook  what 
this  meant  to  Joseph.  All  his  hopes  for  earthly  happiness  were 
centered  in  Mary.  He  loved  her  dearly  and  reverenced  her 
profoundly.  But  when  Mary  told  him  what  was  happening,  a  terri- 
ble doubt  tore  through  his  mind  and  heart.  What  should  he  do? 
According  to  Jewish  law,  a  betrothed  virgin  found  to  be  unfaith- 
ful during  the  period  of  her  betrothal  could  be  stoned  to  death 
(Deut  22:23,24).  Joseph  put  such  action  out  of  his  mind  immedi- 
ately. The  kindest  thing  to  do,  he  felt,  was  to  go  on  with  the 
marriage,  then  afterwards  give  her  privately  a  bill  of  divorcement 
(Deut  24:1).  And  this  he  was  mindful  to  do,  until  God  intervened 
and  told  Joseph  the  nature  and  purpose  of  Mary's  conception.  "But 
as  he  considered  this,  behold,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  saying  'Joseph,  son  of  David,  do  not  fear  to  take 
Mary  your  wife,  for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  she  will  bear  a  son,  and  you  shall  call  his  name  Jesus,  for 
he  will  save  his  people  from  their  sins'"  (Matthew  1:20,  21). 

Weary  in  Bethlehem 

The  journey  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  was  long  and  tiring,  undertaken,  not  by  choice,  but  under 
the  compulsion  of  the  Roman  authorities  for  tax  purposes.  It 
needs  little  imagination  to  see  Mary's  weariness  when  at  long  last 
she  and  Joseph  reached  Bethlehem. 

Could  there  be  a  stranger  prelude  to  the  birth  of  the   Son  of 
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God?  Was  the  innkeeper  blind  or  brutal  in  announcing  there  was 
no  room  for  them  in  the  inn?  Or  was  he  just  too  busy  to  listen  to 
Joseph's  distress  story  or  notice  Mary's  need?  A  fire  was  burn- 
ing in  the  courtyard  for  the  common  use  of  all  travelers.  Mary 
and  Joseph  could  cook  their  food  or  warm  themselves  there  if 
they  wished  to  do  so,  or  bed  themselves  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
stable. 

That  night  the  Savior  of  the  world  was  born. 

Our  God  contracted  to  a  span 
Incomprehensibly  made  man. 

Out  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem  another  wonderful  thing  was 
happening.  Shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields  and  keeping  watch  over 
their  flocks  by  night,  were  visited  by  an  angel  whose  effulgence 
transfigured  the  hillside  and  to  these  shepherds  the  angel  made 
known  that  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem.  "For  to  you  is  born  this 
day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord  .  .  .  .And 
suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  praising  God  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest, 
and  on  earth  peace  among  men  with 
whom  he  is  pleased! 

(Luke2:ll,  13, 14) 
Two  remarkable  things  are  here  being  said:  first,  shepherds, 
who  were  normally  despised  as  unclean  by  reason  of  their  occupa- 
tion, were  not  despised  by  God.  God  appointed  these  simple  men 
of  the  fields  to  be  the  first  heralds  of  the  Savior's  birth.  Second, 
when  a  man-child  was  born,  local  musicians  foregathered  at  the 
house  to  greet  him  with  music.  There  was  no  local  musicians' 
welcome  for  Jesus,  but  did  ever  any  choir  make  as  great  a  compen- 
sation as  the  heavenly  hosts  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem? 

Then,  almost  immediately,  like  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder  on 
a  beautiful  day,  a  fierce  threat  was  made  on  the  life  of  the  Holy 
Infant.  Unintentionally,  wise  men  from  the  East  stirred  up  the 
fires  of  insanity  in  the  cruel  heart  of  King  Herod,  by  enquiring 
of  him  the  whereabouts  of  the  one  who  had  been  born  to  be  king. 

Herod  the  Monster 

For  Herod  the  Great  was  a  monster  of  evil.  Half  a  Jew,  he 
helped     the     Romans     gain     control     over    Palestine,     for     which 
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services  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Palestine  in  the  year  47 
B.  C,  and  seven  years  later  he  was  given  the  title  of  king.  As 
king,  he  reigned  about  forty  years.  He  did  some  useful  things, 
such  as  building  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  selling  of 
his  gold  plate  to  buy  corn  for  his  people  during  the  famine  in 
the  year  25  B.  C,  but  he  was  insanely  suspicious  of  all  rivals, 
and  anyone  who  aroused  his  suspicion  was  promptly  eliminated. 
He  murdered  his  wife,  and  her  mother,  and  three  of  his  own  sons; 
and  he  married  ten  times. 

Could  the  wise  men  have  gone  to  a  worse  one  with  their  ques- 
tion, "Where  is  he  who  has  been  born  king  of  the  Jews?  For  we 
have  seen  his  star  in  the  East,  and  have  come  to  worship  him" 
(Matthew  2:2).  Herod's  suspicions  were  immediately  aroused,  and 
slyly  he  said:  "Go  and  search  diligently  for  the  child,  and  when 
you  have  found  him  bring  me  word,  that  I  too  may  come  and  wor- 
ship him"  (Matthew  2:8).  They  found  the  child  and  presented 
him  with  their  gifts  and,  being  warned  of  God  not  to  return  to 
Herod,  they  went  back  to  their  own  country  some  other  way. 

The  Parsees  in  India  have  a  tradition  which  gives  fuller  in- 
formation about  these  wise  men.  They  say  there  were  three  and 
that  they  were  of  different  ages — one  was  a  very  young  man,  al- 
most a  boy;  the  second  was  a  middle-aged  man  in  the  prime  of 
life;  the  third  was  a  very  old  man  full  of  wisdom  and  truth.  They 
had  learned  from  the  stars  that  a  great  one  was  born,  but  they 
were  uncertain  whether  he  was  to  be  a  king  or  a  priest  or  a  healer. 
So  the  very  young  man  took  gold  for  a  king's  crown;  the  middle- 
aged  man  took  frankincense,  a  sweet-smelling  vegetable  resin, 
for  a  priestly  sacrifice;  and  the  very  old  man  took  myrrh,  not 
the  ingredient  used  in  incense,  but  the  ingredient  used  by  the 
healer  in  medicine.  The  Parsee's  story  goes  on  to  say  that  when 
the  three  wise  men  reached  the  house  where  Jesus  was,  they  ar- 
ranged not  to  go  in  together,  but  separately.  When  they  came  out, 
they  shared  their  respective  impressions  of  Jesus  and  each  one 
said  that  he  felt  he  was  not  just  a  king  or  a  priest  or  a  healer, 
but  all  three  together  plus  God. 

Devotion  Unto  Death 

All  devout  Jewish  mothers  observed  two  ceremonies  after  the 
birth  of  a  son:  the  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day;  and  the  cere- 
mony of  purification  forty  days  after  childbirth.  We  do  not  always 
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realize  today  either  the  significance  or  sacredness  of  these  cere- 
monies to  the  Jews  of  old.  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  tried  to  unify 
his  empire  about  a  century  and  a-half  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
he  established  one  spoken  language — Greek — and  one  religion — 
Greek — to  be  observed  everywhere.  And  when  he  sent  a  commission- 
er into  Palestine  to  stamp  out  Jewish  religious  ceremonies, 
many  mothers  accepted  death  rather  than  deny  their  sons  the  rite 
of  circumcision.  As  a  result,  many  were  flung  from  the  city  wall 
with  their  babies  slung  around  their  necks.  Notwithstanding, 
the  Jewish  rites  outlived  the  persecutor. 

When  a  Jewish  mother  went  up  to  the  Temple  for  the  cere- 
mony of  purification,  the  law  required  that  she  offer  a  lamb  and 
a  pigeon  for  sacrifice,  but  if  she  were  too  poor  to  bring  a  lamb 
she  was  permitted  to  bring  an  extra  pigeon  instead.  Such  offer- 
ings were  known  as  ''The  Sacrifices  of  the  Poor."  Luke  tells  us 
that  Mary  offered  for  her  purification  "a  pair  of  turtledoves 
or  two  young  pigeons;"  another  indication  of  Mary's  lowly  estate. 

Of  greater  significance  than  the  pigeons  at  Mary's  purifi- 
cation, however,  was  the  comment  of  the  aged  priest,  Simeon  who 
received  her  for  the  ceremony.  After  blessing  the  Holy  Child, 
and  forecasting  that  he  would  be  for  the  fall  and  rising  of  many 
in  Israel,  Simeon  added  a  personal  word  to  Mary,  saying,  "A  sword 

shall  pierce  through  thy  soul  also." 

* 

The  Sword  that  Pierced 

Mary  had  already  felt  the  sharp  point  of  that  sword.  She 
felt  it  when  Joseph  first  doubted  her;  she  felt  it  again  when,  at 
the  end  of  the  long  journey  from  Nazareth,  there  was  no  room 
in  the  inn;  and  again,  when  she  had  to  give  birth  to  her  son.  God's 
Son  and  Savior  of  the  world,  in  a  stable.  Yet  again  she  felt  it 
when  Jesus,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  age  at  which  a  Jewish  boy 
attains  the  status  of  manhood  reminded  her  that  he  must  be 
about  his  Father's  business.  But  the  sword  was  thrust  more  deeply 
into  her  body  many  years  later,  when  she  saw  her  Son  lay  down  his 
carpenter's  tools  and  walk  away  from  the  craftsman's  bench,  for  she 
knew  it  meant  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  his  redemptive  mis- 
sion. 

But  Mary  was  never  severed  from  her  Son,  not  even  when  he 
left  Nazareth.   She  followed  him  in  thought  and  sympathy,  feeling 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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JhsL  SoldjifL  ^/tiaM>f .  of^  J/ijknddJtifL 


By  Helen  Steiner  Rice 


Friendship  is  a  golden  chain, 

The  links  are  friends  so  dear, 
And  like  a  rare  and  precious  jewel 

It's  treasured  more  each  year  .  .  . 
It's  clasped  together  firmly 

With  a  love  that's  deep  and  true, 
And  it's  rich  with  happy  memories 

And  fond  recollections,  too  . . . 
Time  can't  destroy  its  beauty 

For,  as  long  as  memory  lives. 
Years  can't  erase  the  pleasure 

That  the  joy  of  friendship  gives  .  . . 
For  friendship  is  a  priceless  gift 

That  can't  be  bought  or  sold. 
But  to  have  an  understanding  friend 

Is  worth  far  more  than  gold  . . . 
And  the  golden  chain  of  Friendship 

Is  a  strong  and  blessed  tie 
Binding  kindred  hearts  together 

As  the  years  go  passing  by. 

-From  Just  For  You,  Used  by  permission 
of  Gibson  Greeting  Cards,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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JJyL  J'Vl&L  Chhidimcidu 


By  Anne  Langworthy 


A  Christmas  story  with  an  unusual  twist 


MARYLEE  looked  at  Dr.  Crist- 
berg  questioningly. 

He  smiled  at  the  young  woman, 
pretty  in  blue  chiffon  and  lace 
to  match  her  eyes  against  the  stark- 
ness  of  the  hospital  bed.  "It's  good 
news.  You  passed  the  test.  You 
may  go  home." 

Radiance  flashed  beauty  across 
her  face,  then  disappeared  as  she 
asked,  "But — my  baby?" 

The  tall,  white-haired  doctor 
shook  his  head.  "We'll  keep  him  a 
while  longer." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  leave  with- 
out my  baby." 

"He'll  be  better  off  with  us  a 
while  longer.  And  you'll  be  better 
off  home.  "He  stood  watching  her. 

"But  I  can't  go  home  without 
him  ...  Is  he  really  all  right" 


"Very  much  all  right.  But  he 
needs  a  week  or  two  longer  to  face 
the  world." 

"Couldn't  I  take  him  home?"  she 
pleaded.  "I'd  be  very  careful." 

"No.  Now  get  on  the  telephone 
and  tell  your  husband  to  pick  you 
up.  I  want  you  out  of  here  by  one 
o'clock." 

"Doctor,  you've  been  so  good. 
Take  care  of  my  little  boy  ..."  But 
it's  my  fault  that  I  have  to  leave 
him,  she  thought. 

"Don't  worry  your  pretty  head. 
He'll  get  my  personal  attention,  I 
promise.  Now  go  home  and  have  a 
merry  Christmas." 

Her  lovely  face  clouded.  "How  can 
I  without  the  baby?  I  mean — leav- 
ing him  in  the  hospital  ..." 

"He'll  be  all  right.  You  can  come 
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see  him  whenever  you  Hke.  And 
we'll  send  him  home  as  soon  as  we 
can." 

'*Thank  you,  Doctor."  But  we 
won't  be  together,  she  worried. 

The  telephone  beside  her  rang 
as  the  doctor  left  the  room.  "Hello — 
oh,  hello,  Joe." 

"Coming  home?" 

"I  can.  But  not  the  baby." 

"Well,  that's  half  my  family.  How 
long?" 

"Doctor  wouldn't  say — a  week  or 
two,  perhaps." 

"How  soon  can  you  be  ready? 
There's  a  big  snowstorm  on  the  way. 
Everyone's  cutting  out." 

"An  hour?" 

"Be  there.  Love  you,  kitten." 
And  the  line  went  dead. 

SHE  put  the  phone  back  on  the 
table.  If  only  she'd  really 
wanted  the  baby,  maybe — She  had 
met  Joe  at  a  Christmas  dance  two 
years  ago  while  she  was  a  senior 
at  the  U.  In  that  second  that  the 
spark  had  flashed  between  them  it 
hadn't  mattered  that  he  was  an 
officer  in  the  Marine  Corps  on  his 
way  to  Vietnam.  But  then  she 
hadn't  even  known  it  until  the  next 
day.  They'd  danced  together  and 
left  early  to  drive  under  the  dia- 
mond-studded, black  velvet  sky 
in  a  snow-enwrapped  world.  A 
quiet,  peaceful  world.  They'd 
stopped  at  an  all-night  diner  and 
sat  looking  at  each  other,  talking 
in  rushes  spaced  with  silences. 

The  next  day  he'd  shown  up  in 
his  uniform.  When  she'd  looked 
startled,  he'd  asked,  "Does  it  mat- 
ter? I  thought  you  guessed." 


"I  don't  know,"  she'd  said  slowly. 
"Everyone  expects  an  officer's 
daughter  to  marry  'in' — But  I  never 
wanted  to."  Her  older  sister  had 
married  an  Air  Force  officer.  Her 
brother  was  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. 

"If  it  bothers  you  too  much,  per- 
haps we  should  find  out — now." 

Her  brow  wrinkled  as  she  tried 
to  think  about  it.  "We've  always 
moved  around.  It's  been  interest- 
ing. But  I  want  to  put  roots  down. 
You  know,  have  a  house  with  an 
attic  .  .  ." 

"I  lived  in  a  house  with  an 
attic,"  he  said  slowly.  "My  mother 
has  kept  everything  since  the  day 
she  was  married,  I  believe." 

"I  think  I  would  like  your  mother 
then.  All  I've  known  is  moving  and 
giving  away  things  .  .  .  being  without 
a  father  when  you'd  like  to  have 
him  there  to  talk  to  ...  I  hate  war!" 
And  her  eyes  flashed.  It  hadn't 
been  hard  for  her  to  join  the  campus 
rebels.  She'd  hated  the  separa- 
tions— the  fatherless  years.  "I  want 
a  husband  that  will  be  with  me — 
that  will  feel  the  same  way  I 
do..." 

But  Joe  hadn't  given  up.  He'd 
gone  to  Vietnam,  but  he'd  written 
often,  sent  pictures,  little  gifts. 
And  she'd  written  him  between 
dates  with  fellows  who  burned  draft 
cards.  It  was  Christmastime  last 
year  when  she  knew  iFoe  was  going 
to  propose  to  her  when  he  came 
home.  And  she  knew  she  was  going 
to  accept.  And  both  God  and  prayer 
had  taken  on  a  more  personal 
meaning. 

They    were    married    last    Valen- 
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tine's  Day.  A  small  wedding — a 
family  affair — at  the  base  chapel 
all  soft  amber  candlelight  and  red 
roses.  Her  sister  had  been  her 
matron  of  honor;  Joe's  brother,  the 
best  man.  She'd  been  relieved  that 
Joe  had  decided  not  to  reenlist, 
but  a  little  troubled  that  he  had 
taken  a  job  with  a  defense  plant. 
But  she  hoped  that  he'd  soon  get 
into  something  more  worthwhile. 
Something  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  war. 

She  and  Joe  were  busy  creating 
their  own  world  in  the  small  New 
England  town  where  they  had 
known  no  one  when  they'd  driven 
in  last  February.  She  had  loved 
furnishing  the  apartment,  learn- 
ing to  cook,  entertaining,  meeting 
people.  And  she  had  a  part-time 
job  in  the  village  library.  The  preg- 
nancy had  been  an  interruption. 
She  wanted  children,  but  not  yet. 
When  Joe  had  another  job,  when 
they  had  money  to  buy  a  house 
.  .  .  And  Joe  had  promised  to  take 
her  home  for  Christmas.  Her  family 
would  all  be  together  because  Dad 
was  going  to  Vietnam  again  in 
January.  The  baby  was  due  De- 
cember 24,  so  home  for  Christmas 
had  been  ruled  out.  Then  the  baby 
came  early,  but  not  early  enough. 

SHE  was  dressed  in  her  blue  wool 
when  Joe  came  with  an  arm- 
ful of  red  r6ses.  ''Red  roses — for 
the  lady  in  blue,"  he  teased. 

'Tt's  our  song!"  she  said.  "But, 
Joe,  you  shouldn't  have!"  pressing 
her  face  into  the  rich  beauty  of 
the  flowers  to  hide  the  quick  mist 
in  her  eyes.  "But  I  love  them!  Red 


roses  in  December! " 

A  nurse  smiled  on  them  from  the 
doorway.  "Are  you  ready,  Mrs. 
Young?  Oh,  I  know  one  young  man 
who  is  glad  to  take  his  wife  home! " 

"Aren't  they  lovely?  From  my  ex- 
travagant husband.  We'll  probably 
eat  hamburger  for  a  week  to  pay 
for  this."  But  her  eyes  smiled  at 
him.  "Could  we  see  the  baby  be- 
fore we  leave.  Nurse?" 

"Of  course.  Whenever  you're 
ready,  let  me  know.  And  don't  wor- 
ry about  the  baby.  He's  the  best 
cared -for  baby  in  the  nursery." 

"I  know — You've  all  been  so  won- 
derful." 

Arm  in  arm  they  walked  down  the 
hall  and  stood  looking  at  the  incu- 
bator. Their  baby  was  threshing  his 
arms  and  legs  vigorously. 

"They've  nearly  all  gone  home. 
Oh,  Joe,  I'm  sorry  we  can't  take 
him  .  .  ." 

"He's  got  enough  fight,  kitten. 
Look  at  him!  He'll  soon  be  home." 

"Joe,  those  two  babies — They're 
left  here.  No  one  wants  them." 

"Don't  say  'no  one',  kitten.  I 
bet  someone  will."  He  took  her  to 
the  nurse's  desk,  then  went  to  get 
the  car. 

IT  HAD  begun  to  snow  as  they 
left  the  big  hospital.  Big, 
white,  fleecy  flakes  that  stuck  to 
the  black  trees  and  dark  buildings 
and  made  a  winter  wonderland  of 
the  gray  world.  It  softened  the  color 
and  shape  of  the  world  and  re- 
leased joy  in  the  hearts  of  people 
hurrying  homeward.  They  passed 
a  small  white  church  with  a  lighted 
manger    scene.    Their    snug    little 
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apartment  was  upstairs  in  an  old 
farmhouse  at  the  edge  of  the  village. 

Joe  helped  her  up  the  steps  and 
then  made  her  wait  at  the  door. 
When  he  flung  wide  the  door  and 
carried  her  across  the  threshold,  he 
said,  "Welcome  home,  kitten! " 

One  whole  corner  of  the  room  was 
filled  with  a  wide -spreading,  fra- 
grant pine  tree  ablaze  with  scores 
of  many-colored  lights,  glittering 
ornaments,  and  dripping  silver  tin- 
sel. The  music -box  in  the  hand- 
carved  small  manger  with  the 
delicate  figures  was  playing,  "Joy 
to  the  World!" 

"It's  the  most  beautiful  tree  I've 
ever  seen!"  He  put  her  down  and 
she  sank  into  a  big  chair,  absorb- 
ing the  beauty  with  shining  eyes. 

"I  cut  it  myself  in  the  pasture  by 
the  river.  'Member  where  we  had 
our  summer  picnics?" 

"Oh,  yes.  It's  perfect!" 

"And  I  went  to  the  K-Mart  and 
bought  the  ornaments  and  deco- 
rated it  last  night — Is  it  all  right?" 

She  felt  warm  and  happy.  "Oh, 


yes,  yes,  yes.  It's  beautiful!  You 
must  be  tired.  Why  didn't  you  wait 
and  let  me  help  you?" 

He  knelt  beside  her.  "It's  Christ- 
mas Eve.  And  I  wanted  Christmas 
here  waiting  for  you.  It's  good  to 
have  a  home,  kitten.  Last  year  in 
Vietnam,  I  hoped— that  if  I  got  out 
of  there  — if  I  got  home  — it'd  be  like 
this.  The  two  of  us,  grateful  to 
God." 

She  put  her  arms  about  him  and 
rested  her  blond  head  against  his 
dark  one.  "I've  been  such  a  silly 
fool,  Joe.  We  have  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  world.  But  I'll 
grow  up,  I  promise  .  .  ." 

"I  love  you  the  way  you  are,  kit- 
ten," tenderly  brushing  her  hair 
away  from  her  face.  "And  I  wouldn't 
change  a  thing  about  you." 

"Our  first  Christmas  will  always 
be  special .  .  .  But  next  year  I'll  help 
decorate  the  tree." 

"And  little  Joe  will  probably  un- 
decorate  it." 

"And  I  won't  mind,  because  it 
will  be  ours  together."  ■  ■ 
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Q^hree   Words 


By  Harold  Rogers 


THERE  are  three  words  that 
loom  large  on  the  horizon  for  the 
Christian  who  would  make  his 
faith  vital  in  everyday  life.  They 
are:  come,  wait,  go. 

Come! 

Jesus  said,  "Come  to  me,  all  of 
you  who  are  tired  from  carrying 
heavy  loads,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest"  (Matthew  11:28  TEV). 

That  has  often  been  described  as 
the  kindest  verse  in  the  Bible. 
Certainly  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
clusive— "all."  For  is  there  anyone 
who  is  not  tired  of  carrying  a  load 
of  guilt,  frustration,  indecision, 
anxiety,  rejection,  fear? 

Come  is  the  invitation  that  has 
summoned  individuals  across  the 
centuries  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth;  yet  how  often  we  hesitate 
to  accept.  We  are  like  the  guests 


who  were  invited  to  the  great  sup- 
per. Everything  is  ready,  but  we 
make  excuses. 

The  other  day  a  friend  said,  'T 
can  accept  God,  but  when  it  comes 
to  Christ,  well  I  cannot  decide 
whether  it  is  the  man  or  the  mes- 
sage. I  have  been  trying  to  analyze 
it.  Once  I  do  then  I  will  make  my 
decision." 

Of  course  Jesus  had  the  answer  for 
that,  "Whoever  is  willing  to  do  what 
God  wants  will  know  whether  what 
I  teach  comes  from  God  or  whether 
I  speak  on  my  own  authority"  (John 
7:17  TEV). 

It  is  not  the  man  or  the  message, 
rather  it  is  both.  It  is  the  idea 
wrapped  up  in  a  person.  But  the 
Master  was  willing  to  put  it  to  the 
test.  Come  and  try.  Discover  if  it 
works.  Take  it  into  the  office,  the 
factory,   the  shop,  the  schoolroom. 


Mr.    Rogers    is    on    the    staff   of   the    General   Board   of  Evangelism 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203. 
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the  ball  park.  Take  it  into  the 
home  where  barriers  are  down  and 
see  if  it  works.  Practice  it  and  learn 
if  it  is  practical. 

But  first  you  must  come  in  faith 
believing.  Come  with  your  problem 
believing  that  He  is  able  .  .  .  Place 
it  before  Him.  Say,  "Here  it  is, 
Lord.  Don't  let  it  use  me,  but  help 
me  to  use  it.  Show  me  the  way.  Your 
way  may  not  be  my  way,  and  I  am 
willing  to  try  Your  way." 

Wait! 

Once  you  have  shared  your  bur- 
den in  this  fashion,  don't  rush. 
Wait! 

Jesus  said,  "You  must  wait  in  the 
city  until  the  power  from  above 
comes  down  upon  you"  (Luke  24:49 
TEV). 

Recently  a  missionary  working  in 
the  Philippines  wrote  concerning 
a  building  program  that  was  in 
progress.  "We  learned  that  if  we 
want  power,  and  a  genuine  change 
in  human  lives,  we  had  better  learn 
to  wait  until  the  Holy  Spirit  comes. 
If  we  fail  to  pray,  to  seek  the  mind 
of  Christ,  we  just  have  man-made 
programs." 

There  is  a  great  difference — man- 
made  direction  or  Christ-directed, 
Christ-empowered.  All  of  his  power 
is  available  to  us,  but  first  we  must 
be  willing  to  relinquish  our  own 
little  bit  of  power. 

Many  Christians  suffer  today  from 
believing  that  no  one  else  has  ever 
quite  faced  the  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  The  ten- 
sions, the  pressures  threaten  to 
overwhelm  us  and  so  we  rush  about 
frantically  trying  to  solve  them  in 


our  own  way  because  we  are  overly 
anxious. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that 
our  problems  are  not  unique  and 
that  we  are  not  the  first  to  be  so 
burdened.  God  is  neither  stampe- 
ded nor  baffled  by  our  frantic  ef- 
forts. He  has  all  eternity  to  work 
out  his  purpose.  We  need  to  re- 
member that  our  strength  lies  in 
quietness  and  confidence,  not  in 
frantic  action.  Our  approach  is  to 
trust  him. 

Go! 

To  wait  also  suggests  that  we 
spend  time  in  equipping  ourselves 
for  the  challenge,  that  we  wait  for 
the  "go"  signal. 

Every  one  of  the  astronauts  spent 
countless  hours  in  preparation. 
Even  with  everything  in  seeming 
readiness  they  still  waited  until 
the  most  appropriate  moment — a 
countdown  to  the  split  second. 
Then,  with  full  power  they  were 
thrust  out  into  space  where  no  man 
had  ever  before  ventured.  Theirs 
had  been  a  quiet  confidence  that 
can  only  come  from  the  most  care- 
ful preparation — not  idleness,  but 
preparation. 

And  so  we  do  not  wait  idly.  We 
prepare  by  opening  our  lives  to 
God's  direction.  We  try  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  to  think  through  what 
he  would  have  us  do.  We  search  the 
Scriptures.  We  talk  with  friends 
who  know  us,  but  most  of  all  we 
come  to  him  with  open  minds 
and  listen  until  we  feel  the  power. 

Then  we  go!  We  are  launched  into 
a  new  life. 

Jesus  said,  "Go,  then,  to  all  peo- 
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pie  everywhere  and  make  them  my 
disciples"  (Matthew  28:19  TEV). 

To  go  does  not  necessarily  mean 
to  go  to  a  distant  place.  It  does 
not  always  mean  change  jobs.  It 
may  not  mean  to  change  friends. 
It  may  mean  to  go  right  back  where 
we  were,  but  not  in  the  same  rut. 
We  go  back  with  a  new  outlook,  a 
new  courage,  a  strengthened  faith. 
We  do  not  go  expecting  that  our  dif- 
ficulties will  vanish.  Because  of  our 
decision  our  difficulties  may  be 
increased.  The  pressures  may  be- 
come more  drastic.  The  tempta- 
tions harder  to  withstand.  The 
challenges  greater. 

It  might  even  mean  going  back 
and  righting  old  wrongs,  making 
restitution,  accepting  blame. 


Perhaps  we  should  pray,  "Search 
me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart! 
Try  me  and  know  my  thoughts!  And 
see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in 
me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting! "  (Palms  139:23-24.) 

Again,  it  could  mean  a  complete 
change,  a  clean  break  with  the 
past,  a  new  beginning.  We  have  gone 
as  far  as  we  can  in  one  direction. 
We  are  at  the  brink  of  precipice. 
To  avoid  destruction,  an  about- 
face  may  be  the  only  course. 

But,  whatever  the  direction,  we 
are  no  longer  alone.  We  go  as  Christ's 
representatives.  And  we  are  not 
seeking  for  self  or  for  more  security. 
Rather  our  goal  is  realization — 
realization  of  what  life  can  become 
with  him,  life  at  its  best,  his  life. 


MOTHER  OF  JESUS 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


in  the  depth  of  her  being  a  little  of  what  was  happening  in  his 
life,  sharing  his  joys  and  rejections  and  the  companionship  of  his 
passion.  She  was  with  him  at  Calvary,  the  nails  that  tore  his  flesh 
tearing  her  hands  also,  the  spear  thrust  into  his  side,  piercing 
her  soul. 

To  give  birth  to  the  Savior  of  the  world,  this  was  Mary's 
imperishable  glory,  but  with  it  went  agony  of  body  and  anguish  of 
soul.  And  as  Mary  stood  before  Calvary,  she  did  again  that  which 
she  had  done  at  the  annunciation  thirty  years  before,  she  bowed 
her  head  before  a  great  mystery  and  consented  to  the  way  God  had 
willed  to  redeem  his  people,  and  open  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all 
believers.  ■  ■ 

The  amount  of  time  some  people  spend  in  talking  is  way  out 
of  proportion  to  the  amount  they  spend  in  thinking. — W.  N.  Rieger. 
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A  leather-bound  complete  Bible  (foreground)  is  flanked  by  two  smaller 
New  Testaments.  The  ABS  Bible  was  printed  in  1861  for  use  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  New  Testament  on  the  left  was  printed  by  the  Confederate 
States  Bible  Society,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1863,  for  Southern  soldiers.  The 
ABS  New  Testament  (right)  carries  the  inscription:  **Put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God  and  fight  manfully  under  his  banner  against  Sin  and  be 
Christ's  faithful  Soldier  unto  your  life's  end." 


The  Eternal  Sword  in  Battles 


By  Duran  Palmertree 


THE  American  Bible  Society  was 
still  in  its  infancy  when  it  hit 
upon  the  strategic  ministry  of  pro- 
viding Bibles  and  Testaments  for 
the  men  in  armed  forces. 
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In  fact,  it  all  began  when  the  So- 
ciety gave  65  Bibles  to  the  crew 
of  the  USS  John  Adams  way  back 
in  1817.  The  young  nation  likewise 
was  just  beginning  to  test  its  wings 


For  more  than  150  years,  the  American  Bible  Society  has 
contributed  Bibles  and  New  Testaments  to  men  in  our 
armed  services 


under  the  presidency  of  James  Mon- 
roe. 

Since  that  date,  the  society  has 
given  over  50  million  copies  of 
Scriptures  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  armed  forces  of  our  nation. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Bible  distributor  and  publisher 
provides  large  quantities  for  our 
allies  also. 


Chaplains  are  quite  vocal  in  their 
gratitude  for  the  Scriptures  the 
ABS  provides.  Portions  of  God's 
word  give  the  servicemen  the 
strength  and  inspiration  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  many  trials 
which  they  experience  in  daily 
living — often  at  the  front  lines. 

Requests  usually  outrun  fiscal 
resources,   because   more   than   one 


A  recruiting  poster  from  the  Mexican  War  of  1846  is  shown  with  an 
American  Bible  Society  Bible  (upper  right)  and  New  Testament  (lower) 
from  the  period.  The  Scriptures  are  both  red  leather  bound.  Visible 
in  the  New  Testament  are  photographs  of  loved  ones . 
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PFC  Richard  E.  Ferris,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  is  an  A.R.  man  with 
M  Co.  3/4,  1st  Platoon.  Ferris  is  shown  reading  his  Bible  while  on  a 
5-minute  break  after  hiking  for  three  hours  during  Operation  Prairie 
near  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  Vietnam. 


million  New  Testaments  and  Bibles 
are  needed  every  year  to  supply 
this  vital  demand.  Right  now,  ABS 
officials  say,  Vietnam  supplies  are 
given  priority. 

The  distributing  of  Scriptures 
regardless  of  good  intentions  often 
runs  into  difficulties  commensurate 
with  the  heat  of  the  battle  and  the 
distant  location  of  the  outpost. 

For  instance,  the  American  Civil 
War  presented  many  problems  for 
the  colporteur  on  horseback  and  in 
book  wagon.  The  major  task  to  over- 
come was  the  penetrating  of  the  em- 
bargo on  Northern  goods  headed 
South. 


However,  ABS  Secretary  James 
McNeill  in  New  York  wrote  to 
M.  H.  Miller  in  Washington  who 
was  secretary  of  the  Washington 
Bible  Society  on  May  20,  1861, 
that  the  problem  was  becoming  acute 
and  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
society  was  needed  in  order  to  get 
permission  to  get  transport  of 
Scriptures  into  the  battlefields  of 
the  Deep  South. 

"Surely  an  embargo,"  he  wrote, 
"will  not  be  deliberately  laid  upon 
the  word  of  God!  Meantime  I  wish 
to  know  if  you  or  any  other  respon- 
sible person  in  Washington  will 
undertake    to    forward    from    that 
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city  to  Richmond  boxes  of  Bibles 
sent  to  your  address  for  the  Bible 
Society  of  Virginia?  We  have  an 
order  now  for  2,500  volumes." 

Through  the  graces  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  persistence  of 
the  Society,  permission  was  granted 
in  Washington  for  the  Bibles  to  be 
forwarded  South  and  the  shipment 
was  sent  from  New  York.  A  channel 
of  distribution  had  been  opened, 
but  only  temporarily. 

WARS     never     run     smoothly. 
Losses  create  suspicion.  Sus- 
picion  seemingly   necessitates   new 


security  measures.  Security  meas- 
ures mean  other  inconveniences. 
The  Bible  Society  and  its  minisry 
was  deeply  affected. 

As  the  war  progressed,  the  em- 
bargo on  goods  shipments  was 
tightened.  The  getting  of  Bibles  in- 
to the  South  became  almost  an 
impossibility. 

A  report  of  the  Society  for  1862- 
63  indicates  the  difficulty  under 
which  it  was  functioning. 

''About  a  year  ago,  grants  of 
Testaments  were  sent,  under  flag 
of  truce,  to  Richmond,  via  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  to  General  Polk's  Ar- 


Veteran  Testaments  from  Vietnam  War  encircle  a  July  2,  1967,  issue 
of  the  Pacific  edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  broken  bindings  high- 
light a  problem  for  the  American  Bible  Society,  which  they  have  been 
trying  to  solve  with  the  help  of  bindery  men  and  glue  consultants. 
New  glues  are  being  tested  for  the  Vietnam  climate  in  the  hope  that 
the  life  of  the  Testaments  will  be  much  longer. 
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my,  then  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  via 
Cairo.  This  latter  package  . . .  was 
stopped  at  Cairo,  as  contraband 
of  war,  by  the  United  States  of- 
ficer commanding  at  that  post .  .  . 
For  a  long  time  afterwards,  the  door 
was  closed  against  similar  dona- 
tions." 

As  the  lists  of  Southern  enlistees 
lengthened,  the  need  for  Scriptures 
increased.  There  was  a  steady 
clamor  for  more  Scriptures  for 
Southern  fighting  men.  So  in  1862, 
the  Confederate  Bible  Society  was 
formed.  Its  primary  purpose,  of 
course,  was  the  printing  for  distri- 
bution of  Bibles  for  Confederate 
use. 

The  need  was  so  great,  however, 
that  about  the  same  time  an  en- 
voy from  the  Virginia  Bible  Society 
journeyed  to  England  to  ask  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
to  help  meet  the  demand  by  pro- 
viding Bibles  and  Testaments  for 
the  men  in  gray. 

This  news  traveled  quickly 
throughout  the  country  and  in  1863 
some  channels  of  communication 
were  opened  and  a  small  trickle  of 
Bibles  started. 

One  of  the  primary  depots  for 
these  sacred  books  was  the  Mem- 
phis and  Shelby  County  Bible  So- 
ciety which  received  a  large  num- 
ber of  books  during  the  last  years 
of  the  war.  To  take  up  the  slack, 
individuals  as  well  as  groups  took 
up  the  task  of  providing  Bibles 
to  civilians  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing the  vital  work  to  the  soldier. 

It  was  not  until  1863  that  the 
Confederate  Society,  located  in 
Augusta,  Ga.,  published  a  soldier's 
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New  Testament.  With  a  pocket- 
size  format,  it  was  printed  by  the 
Franklin  Steam  Printing  House  in 
Atlanta.  There  was  also  a  Tennes- 
see Bible  Society  edition  which  be- 
gan publication  as  early  as  1861 
in  Nashville. 

This  edition  and  several  others 
make  up  a  fascinating  display 
which  has  been  put  together  as  a 
part  of  the  American  Bible  Soci- 
ety's commemoration  of  its  150 
years  of  service  to  military  person- 
nel. 

Though  the  organization  is  old 
considering  how  groups  like  this 
go,  the  American  Bible  Society  and 
its  sister  organizations  are  not  in 
the  least  becoming  decrepit  in  out- 
look or  in  planning.  In  1967,  the 
ABS  put  on  the  market  a  pocket- 
size  edition  of  the  Bible  entitled 
"Good  News  for  Modern  Man"  with 
a  terminology  suitable  to  the  20th 
Century.  Since  then  it  has  con- 
sistently been  a  best  seller. 

From  the  technical  side,  the 
Bible  distributor  has  run  into  dif- 
ficulties in  finding  a  glue  that  will 
hold  the  Bibles  furnished  the 
soldier  in  the  humid  jungles  of 
Vietnam  together.  They  are  now 
testing  new  and  better  methods  to 
cut  down  on  the  disintegration 
quotient. 

Other  translations  are  in  the 
making.  America  is  a  nation  ap- 
preciative of  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety. With  its  vision,  publications 
will  continue  to  be  good  and,  if 
they  can  be  improved,  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  has  proved  that 
they  shall  be. 


What  Is  a  Miracle? 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


Miracle.  A  wonder-work  wrought  by  God 
through  means  not  usually  understood  by  man. 


THIS  is  the  definition  given  by 
Julian  Price  Love  in  The  Chap- 
lain. It  fulfills  the  layman's  con- 
cept of  miracle  as  "something  won- 
derful that  seems  to  happen  by  a 
special  act  of  God." 

Some  scholars  say  that  the  bibli- 
cal writers  found  the  miraculous 
the  most  appropriate  way  of  de- 
scribing God's  power  and  authority. 
With  a  long  backward  look  the  Bi- 
ble historian  saw  God's  influence 
in  Jewish  history,  and  chose  to  de- 
scribe it  in  terms  of  miraculous, 
which  would  be  readily  under- 
stood. 

One  thing  is  certain.  God  is  im- 
manent; he  is  immediately  pres- 
ent and  active  in  the  world.  Mir- 
acles are  a  way  of  saying  that  God's 
power    is    here,    available    for    use, 


and  that  when  men  are  open  to  its 
inrush  and  control  it  is  not  easy 
to  set  limits  to  the  results  that 
may  ensue. 

One  of  our  best  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  miracles  is  Jesus  himself. 
He  did  not  want  men  to  depend 
entirely  upon  miracles  and  signs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  in- 
stances in  the  Gospels,  such  as  the 
one  in  John  4:46-54,  where  Jesus 
is  described  as  thoroughly  aroused 
by  the  insistence  of  the  crowds  on 
signs.  There  was  also  the  occasion 
on  which  Jesus  fled  to  the  hills 
to  get  away  from  the  multitudes  be- 
cause they  pressed  him  for  the 
miraculous. 

Yet,  the  Bible  records  many 
wonderful  miracles  done  by  Jesus. 
He    healed    the    sick,    he    restored 


Dr.  Veh  has  retired  as  editor  of  Builders,  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
magazine  for  young  people,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  now  lives  at  530 
Park  Crest  Drive,  Thiensville,  Wis.  53092. 
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sight  to  the  blind,  he  made  the 
dumb  speak,  he  enabled  the  crip- 
pled to  walk,  he  even  raised  the 
dead!  But  why?  Not  to  prove  him- 
self divine.  He  was  that;  he  did 
not  have  to  prove  it.  These  were 
not  tricks  of  magic;  they  were  acts 
of  mercy,  good  deeds  done  out  of 
love,  to  help  men  in  distress.  (Read 
Matthew,  chapters  8-9,  for  the  in- 
stances related  here.) 

Says  Dr.  Edwin  Lewis,  "The  mir- 
acles of  Jesus  signified  that  these 
capacities  were  of  such  a  character 
that  they  must  be  God-given  in  a 
peculiar  sense;  and  they  signified 
that  one  who  possessed  these  God- 
given  capacities  was  in  himself  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  men." 

God  Is  Not  a  Prisoner 

Some  of  the  miracles,  such  as 
when  God  led  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  show  his  freedom. 
Even  though  we  may  maintain  that 
God  does  not  wish  to  tamper  with 
the  orderly  nature  of  the  universe, 
we  must  remember  that  he  can  per- 
form miracles.  God  is  not  the  pri- 
soner of  his  own  creation.  He  can 
break  the  laws  of  nature  at  will. 
He  is  like  a  clockmaker  who  creates 
a  fine  clock.  No  one  would  dispute 
the  craftman's  right  or  ability  to 
set  the  clock  ahead  or  back,  or  to 
change  the  mainspring.  Yet  the 
clockmaker  would  not  need  to  prove 
his  authority  by  meddling  with  the 
clock.  As  a  good  craftsman  the 
clockmaker  takes  pride  in  the  pre- 
cision of  his  handiwork.  Certainly 
God,  in  whose  province  there  is  no 
time,  must  do  the  same. 

Roughly,  there  are  two  views  of 
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the  nature  of  miracle.  The  one  is 
to  view  miracles  as  a  suspension  or 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
other  is  to  view  miracles  as  God's 
use  of  his  own  law-abiding  powers 
to  work  out  in  ways  surprising  to 
us  his  will  for  our  lives  and  for  the 
world. 

Certainly,  there  are  many  evi- 
dences that  God  is  not  whimsical 
or  capricious.  He  is  orderly  and 
steadfast,  and  as  such  must  prefer 
order  to  chaos.  God  prefers  that  we 
humans  count  on  the  steady,  de- 
pendable laws  of  nature,  which  op- 
erate for  man's  benefit. 

We  can  count  on  the  seasons, 
tides,  rainfall,  and  harvest.  Astron- 
omers can  predict  the  movements 
of  the  stars  with  unfailing  accuracy, 
and  our  dizzy  globe  continues  to 
revolve  at  a  fairly  constant  speed. 
"Surely  a  Great  Intellect  is  be- 
hind the  laws  of  the  universe,"  we 
say.  Does  it  not  follow,  then,  that 
such  an  Intellect  would  not  wish  to 
disturb  this  stated  order? 

Isn't  it  strange  how  we  take  some 
contemporary  miracles  for  granted 
just  because  they  happen  everyday 
— and  then  strain  to  believe  in  mir- 
acles? Each  season  we  see  God's 
power  as  ugly  bulbs  plus  water, 
sun,  and  soil  are  transformed  into 
beautiful,  fragrant  lilies.  Water  is 
changed  into  wine  in  the  growing 
grape;  the  loaves  are  multiplied 
in  the  wheat  fields;  and  dead  sin- 
ners are  raised  to  life  by  the  mir- 
acle of  the  new  birth. 

Sometimes  events  are  considered 
miracles  by  one  generation,  but  not 
by  another.  It  is  conceivable  that 
man's  flight  through  the  air  would 


have  been  a  miracle  a  century  ago. 
The  removal  of  pain  by  ether  would 
certainly  have  been  a  miracle  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  many  respects 
miracles  are  God's  preview  of  what 
is  to  come.  Think  of  the  miracles 
we  are  able  to  perform  in  space  to- 
day, of  the  miracle  drugs,  vaccines, 
and  pumps  which  can  help  do  the 
work  of  the  human  heart,  unknown 
to  any  previous  generation. 

Miracles  All  Around 

Miracles  are  happening  daily 
right  where  we  are.  Outstanding  is 
the  miracle  of  healing.  When  you 
run  a  splinter  into  your  finger 
without  any  effort  on  your  part 
white  corpuscles  begin  to  pour  out 
of  the  marrow  of  your  bones  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  They  move  like 
battalions  of  shock  troops  by  way 
of  the  blood  stream  to  the  point 
where  the  splinter  has  entered.  The 
wisdom  of  the  human  body,  ob- 
served and  catalogued  but  not  ex- 
plained by  the  physician,  is  a 
miracle! 

Thought  is  a  miracle.  We  know 
that  we  have  a  brain  and  that  it  is 
the  seat  of  consciousness  and  voli- 
tion. We  know  that  it  is  connected 
with  a  nervous  system  and  we  can 
understand  certain  rather  elemen- 
tary responses  made  through  it. 
But  when  it  comes  to  explaining 
what  happens  or  why,  when  a  Jef- 
ferson writes  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  when  an  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning  writes  a 
love  sonnet — then  we  see  a  mir- 
acle. 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit 
that    God    prefers    to    exercise    the 


miraculous,  rather  than  in  setting 
aside  the  laws  of  nature.  Haven't 
you  seen  the  miraculous  rebirth  of 
one  who  has  cast  aside  his  old  life 
and  entered  into  a  true  relationship 
with  God?  Read  Begbie's  Twice 
Born  Men,  or  Professor  James'  Va- 
rieties of  Religious  Experience  and 
you  will  run  into  evidence  of  the 
inward  moral  miracle  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  experienced  by  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  men  in  all  times 
and  climes  and  races.  A  soul  that 
is  reborn,  changed,  converted,  is 
a  miracle. 

Miracles  take  place  as  God  an- 
swers prayers.  Men  are  saved  from 
danger  because  of  intercessory  pray- 
er. Life  spans  are  extended  because 
of  God's  grace.  A  vast  army  in 
World  War  II  was  rescued  at  Dun- 
kirk miraculously.  Can  we  really 
understand  the  nature  of  God  with- 
out believing  in  miracles? 

No  matter  how  much  knowledge 
we  unearth  about  miracles  we  can- 
not expect  to  lessen  the  unusual- 
ness  of  the  occurrences.  There  are 
some  actions  of  God  that  go  far  be- 
yond ordinary  human  experience. 
By  God's  own  revelation  we  know 
his  nature  is  such  that  he  could 
create  the  whole  universe  by  means 
unknown  to  us.  It  is  not  surprising 
thus  that  he  can  manipulate  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  creation  in  ways 
we  do  not  understand.  If  we  really 
believe  in  God  and  know  that  he 
is  operating  in  our  world,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  at  tremendous 
things  that  defy  our  explanation. 

If  we  are  disbelieving  God  and  his 
power  we  have  much  for  which  we 
must  answer.  For  if  God  wants  to 
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work  miracles  in  our  age  and  we 
are  resisting  him,  then  we  are  in 
much  the  same  position  as  were 
the  Pharisees  of  the  first  century. 

Don't  Fight  Against  God 

The  words  of  Gamaliel  might  well 
echo  down  the  corridors  of  time  to 
us;  "If  this  counsel  or  this  work  be 
of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught:  but 
if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
throw it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found 
even  to  fight  against  God." 

In  the  first  century  the  Holy 
Spirit  performed  miracles  through 
believers.  As  a  result  many  re- 
ceived Christ  as  Savior.  Down 
through  the  centuries  there  have 
been  visible  demonstrations  of  the 
power  of  God  through  the  firm  be- 
liefs of  dedicated  followers.  A  sober 
study  of  the  books  of  John  and  The 
Acts  might  awaken  present-day 
Christians  to  the  spiritual  power 
which  is  ours.  Let  us  remind  our- 
selves frequently  of  the  Scripture, 
"Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yester- 
day and  today  and  for  ever"  (He- 
brews 13:8). 

God  does  not  ask  us  to  under- 
stand everything.  He  asks  us  to 
trust  him.  Remember,  Jesus  al- 
ways made  the  testimony  of  his 
miracles    secondary    to    the    testi- 


mony of  his  own  personality.  It 
was,  he  said,  a  greater  thing  to  be- 
lieve in  him  for  his  own  sake  than 
it  was  to  believe  in  him  because  of 
his  works.  (Read  John  14:44-50). 

God  asks  us  to  believe  in  mir- 
acles because  we  believe  in  Jesus. 
The  lesser  finds  its  rationale  in 
the  fact  of  the  greater.  Dr.  Edwin 
Lewis  puts  it  thus:  "There  always 
have  been  men  who  could  do  things 
that  others  could  not.  We  do  not 
minimize  their  deeds:  instead,  we 
call  them  'gifted'  men,  meaning 
that  God  has  done  something  in 
them  that  he  has  not  done  in  the 
rest  of  us.  If,  then,  God  was  in  Je- 
sus Christ  as  he  was  in  no  other 
human  life,  then  the  deeds  of 
Christ  were  as  'natural'  to  him — 
he  being  as  he  was — as  our  deeds 
are  to  us — we  being  as  we  are." 

Yes,  I  believe  in  miracles.  Real 
miracles!  I  believe  my  Christian 
faith  is  intelligent.  There  are  many 
evidences  that  back  up  my  faith — 
an  orderly  universe,  the  age-old 
longing  of  man  for  God,  the  revealed 
Word  of  God  (the  Bible),  the  sin- 
less life  of  Jesus,  the  certainty  of 
answered  prayer.  Granting  that 
God  is  at  the  helm  of  the  universe, 
why  should  one  have  difficulty 
with  miracles?  H  I 


QUOTES 

The  grand  essentials  to  happiness  are  something  to  do,  some- 
thing to  love,  and  something  to  hope  for. — Joseph  Addison. 

Human  life,  what  is  it?  It  is  a  vapor  gilded  by  a  sunbeam,  the 
reflection  of  heaven  in  the  waters  of  the  earth,  an  echo  between 
two  worlds. — Acton. 
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OnjL  o^  Owidu 


Back  in  1958  there  walked  into 
our  editorial  offices  here  at  122 
Maryland  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  lovely  young  lady  from 
California.  She  was  on  her  way 
to  Europe  where  she  planned  to 
stay  a  few  years  to  take  pictures 
and  write  stories.  She  was  in  the 
process  of  contacting  editors  in 
advance.  One  of  the  magazines 
for  which  she  wished  to  write  was 
THE  LINK. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  our 
own  correspondent  in  the  heart 
of  Europe  and  the  stories  began 
to  flow.  Dale  Whitney's  first  pho- 
to story  to  appear  in  THE  LINK 
was  "I  'Walk'  Up  the  Rhine,"  and 
it  was  published  in  June,  1960. 
Since  then  we  have  published  ap- 
proximately 17  stories  from  Dale. 
She  has  written  of  Vienna;  Eng- 
land; France;  refugees;  skiing; 
chimney  sweeps;  fashions;  leprosy, 
tracoma,  and  world  health  in 
general;  personalities;  education; 
and  a  boy  and  an  old  barn. 

The  writing  was  good  but  the 
pictures  have  been  superb.  Dale 
has  been  called  "one  of  the  best 
ten  photographers  in  the  U.S.A." 
At  one  time  she  was  working  with 
the  outstanding  Black  Star  Agency 
in  New  York. 

During  most  of  these  years  Dale 
has  made  her  home  in  Vienna,  a 
city  which  she  loves;  but  in  the 
middle  of  this  year  she  moved  to 
Salzburg. 


Dale  Whitney 


A  few  years  ago  Dale  spent  about 
a  year  traveling  around  the  world 
taking  pictures  for  WHO  of  the 
UN  (World  Health  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations).  Some  of 
her  pictures  were  on  display  at 
the  UN. 

For  two  or  three  years  now  Dale's 
camera  has  not  been  clicking,  nor 
her  typewriter.  But  once  more 
she  is  at  her  favorite  work  again. 
We  asked  her  therefore  to  dig  out 
an  article  and  take  pictures  on  that 
most  beloved  Christmas  carol, 
"Silent  Night."  This  story  begins 
on  page  5  of  this  issue. 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Bravery  never  goes  out  of  fashion. — Thackeray. 

The  art  of  progress  is  to  preserve  order  amid  change  and  to  pre- 
serve change  amid  order. — Alfred  N.  Whitehead. 

It  is  a  blessed  secret — living  by  the  day.  Anyone  can  carry  his 
burden,  however  heavy,  until  nightfall.  Anyone  can  do  his  work, 
however  hard,  for  one  day.  Anyone  can  live  sweetly,  patiently, 
lovingly,  and  purely,  until  the  sun  goes  down.  And  this  is  all  that 
life  really  means  to  us — ^just  one  little  day. — The  Magnificat. 

If  Christianity  does  not  begin  with  the  individual,  it  does  not 
begin.  But  if  it  ends  with  the  individual,  it  ends. — George  A.  Buttrick. 

True    nobility    lies    in    being    superior    to   your   previous    self. — 

Megiddo  Message. 

Christmas  means  that  Christ  is  born.  Christmas  means  that 
Christ  is  found.  Christmas  means  that  Christ  is  given. 

Until  one  feels  the  spirit  of  Christmas — there  is  no  Christmas. — 
Pipefuls. 

When  the  light  of  faith  gives  the  dark  of  any  night  a  sparkle — 
it's  Christmas. — Pulpit  Digest. 

Christmas  is  the  season  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.  I 
don't  know  who's  gonna  break  the  news  to  the  U.  N. — Bob  Hope. 

The  troubled  world  needs  some  very  special  gifts  this  Christmas. 
I  hope  it  will  be  given  less  belligerence  and  more  amity;  less 
cruelty  and  more  kindness;  less  violence,  more  tenderness.  Above 
all,  it  needs  peace,  without  which  no  one  can  be  truly  merry. 
Helen  Valentine  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
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Brief  News  Items 


Baptist- Jewish  Scholars' 
Conference 

A  select  group  of  approximately 
50  Baptist  and  Jewish  scholars 
met  last  August  at  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  discuss  four 
themes:  The  Meaning  of  Israel;  the 
Meaning  of  Conversion/Turning; 
the  Meaning  of  Messiah;  and  Re- 
ligion and  Social  Responsibility. 

Talking  By  Phone  with 
Missionaries 

An  inexpensive  communications 
system  known  as  ''telemission"  has 
enabled  a  number  of  congregations 
here  in  America  to  listen  to  "on- 
the-scene"  reports  from  its  mis- 
sionaries thousands  of  miles  away 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $200  a  "visit." 

The  telemission  concept  was  de- 
veloped by  the  field  activities  de- 
partment of  the  American  Baptist 
Convention  for  its  member 
churches.  The  convention  absorbs 
the  long-distance  toll  charges  for 
calls  placed  by  churches  in  its 
jurisdiction.  The  technical  aspects 
are  cared  for  by  the  General  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  Corporation, 
730  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017. 

Telemissions  are  popular  since 
380  have  been  made  by  approx- 
imately 330  churches  across  the 
U.S.  since  the  program  was  started 
in  January,  1968. 


LTC  A.  Nora  Howes,  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  WAG  Center,  Fort 
MeClellan,  Ala.,  was  presented  the 
Certificate  of  Achievement  from  the 
General  Commission  on  Chaplains 
and  Armed  Forces  Personnel.  Pres- 
entation was  made  during  morning 
service  at  the  WAG  Chapel  by  Chap- 
lain (LTC)  Elijah  A.  Cockman,  who 
said;  **I'm  delighted  to  present  this 
award  to  Colonel  Howes  for  her  ex- 
cellent work."  Colonel  Howes  is  the 
second  WAC  to  receive  the  certificate. 
She  has  been  reassigned  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Personnel  Center,  Oakland. 


Members  of  Sigma  Theta  Epsilon  of 
Mount  Union  College  make  repairs 
on  houses  for  resale  to  low  income 
families,  who  then  receive  their 
homes  without  interest  charges.  The 
fraternity  has  been  a  3 -time  recip- 
ient of  Religion  in  American  Life's 
Community  of  the  Year  Award  at 
Alliance,  Ohio,  for  its  Faith  in  Ac- 
tion Program.  Shown,  L-R:  James 
Orr,  president;  George  Hollo  way, 
future  homeowner;  David  Falk, 
treasurer;  Michael  Vorgos,  histor- 
ian; David  Vooth.  Mrs.  Christopher 
King  is  president  of  the  project, 
known  as  Better  Homes,  Inc. 


WCC  to  Fight  Racism 

The  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  has  es- 
tablished a  five-year  program  to 
combat  racism.  A  special  fund  has 
been  launched  to  which  $200,000 
has  been  transferred  from  WCC 
reserves.  Member  churches  are  be- 
ing asked  to  contribute  an  addi- 
tional $300,000. 
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Base  Chaplain,  LT  Ivan  R.  Fuller, 
Clarksville  AFB,  Tenn.,  assisted 
Father  Louis  S.  Dunn  (base  auxil- 
iary priest)  in  baptizing  Angela 
Marie  Smith,  daughter  of  SGT  and 
Mrs.  WUliam  H.  Smith,  USMC.  L- 
R:  Father  Dunn,  Deacon  James  M. 
Greenwell;  Chaplain  Fuller,  The 
Smiths;  Mrs.  Charles  Lateulere, 
godmother. 


MSG  Harry  Baldwin,  Chaplain  Ad- 
ministrator, is  presented  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  by  Chaplain 
(COL)  John  P.  Wallace,  Staff  Chap- 
lain, XXIV  Corps  in  Phu  Bai,  Viet- 
nam, while  Chaplain  (LTC)  Don- 
ald M.  Covington,  Deputy  Staff 
Chaplain,  looks  on. 


What  Students  Think  of 
Foreign  Missions 

A  16-page  questionnaire,  which 
took  more  than  an  hour  to  answer, 
was  mailed  to  8,747  delegates  to 
the  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fel- 
lowship Missions  Conference.  4,700 
answered  it.  The  replies  were 
studied  and  put  into  book  form. 
The  subject  matter  for  the  first 
time  correctly  reveals  what  a  group 
of  collegians  think  about  world 
missions. 

The  book  is  called  Christian  Col- 
legians and  Foreign  Missions,  is 
420  pages  in  length,  and  sells  for 
$15.  It  may  be  ordered  through 
MARC,  World  Vision  International, 
919  W.  Huntington  Dr.,  Monrovia, 
Calif.  91016. 


Citation  for  Dr.  andMrs. 
DanielJames 

A  Laymen's  Certificate  of  Merit 
Award  was  made  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James,    Secretary   of  the  Embassy 
of    the    United    States    in    Taipei, 
Taiwan,    by    Rear    Admiral    James 
W.  Kelly,  Navy  Chief  of  Chaplains. 
The  Certificate  said  in  part: 
During  the  four  years  that  you,  Dr. 
James,   have  served  as  First   Secre- 
tary of  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States   in  Taipei,   Taiwan,   you  and 
your  wife,  Ann,  have  given  evidence 
of    your    dedicated    Christian    spirit 
through  many  activities  which  have 
endeared  you  to  the  hearts   of  the 
American   and    Chinese    communi- 
ties. . . . 
The  citation  calls  attention  to  the 
varied    activities    the    James'    car- 
ried on  such  as:  making  their  home 


Chaplain  (COL),  Paul  G.  Schade, 
Staff  Chaplain,  5th  AF,  presents  a 
check  for  $4,000  to  General  Sung 
Yong  Kim,  Chief  of  Staff,  Republic 
of  Korea  Air  Force,  to  help  build  a 
chapel  at  Kwang-Ju  AB,  Korea. 
Shown,  L-R:  BG  Yang  Myung  Lee, 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  ROKAF:  Chap- 
lain Schade;  General  Kim;  Chap- 
lain, (COL),  Ralph  R.  Pace,  Division 
Chaplain,  314th  AD;  Chaplain,  LTC, 
James  W.  Merchant,  Installation 
Chaplain,  Kwang-Ju  AB,  Korea. 


a  center  for  fellowship  of  mission- 
aries, pastors  and  chaplains  of  the 
Taipei  community;  acting  as  liai- 
son with  the  Officers'  Bible  Study 
Group;  along  with  Vice  Admiral 
William  E.  Gentner,  Jr.,  estabUsh- 
ing  the  International  Christian 
Leadership  Prayer  Breakfast; 
teaching  in  the  Sunday  school;  and 
the  like. 

The  James'  family  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Taipe  to  the  American 
Embassy  in  New  Delhi,  India. 
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ADVENT  Sunday  is  the  Sunday  nearest  St.  Andrew's  Day.  This  year  the 
wdays  coincide — November  30.  Advent  is  a  preparation  for  Christmas,  as 
Lent  is  a  preparation  for  Easter;  it  consists  of  the  four  weeks  preceding 
Christmas  and  is  in  honor  of  the  approach  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Dec.  2.  The  Monroe  doctrine  was  enunciated  in  President  Monroe's 
message  to  Congress,  1823. 

Dee.  3.  Feast  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  (1506-1552).  Spanish  priest,  mission- 
ary to  India  and  Japan.  One  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  mission- 
ary enterprise. 

Dec.  5.  Chanukah.  Jewish  Holy  Day.  Also  on  this  day  was  born  Martin 
Van  Buren,  8th  President  of  the  U.S.  He  was  born  in  1782. 

Dec.  6.  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas.  It  is  the  children's  holiday  in  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  parts  of  Germany.  This  leaves  Dec.  25  as  a  holy  day  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  Christ. 

Dec.  7.  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  Pearl  Harbor  was  treacherously  attacked  by 
Japan  while  peace  negotiations  were  under  way  in  Washington.  Year:  1941. 

Dec.  8.  Eli  Whitney  was  born  this  day  in  1765.  Inventor  of  the  cotton  gin. 

Dec.  10-17.  Human  Rights  Week.  Dec.  10  is  Human  Rights  Day. 

Dec.  10.  Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel  died  in  1896.  The  Nobel  prize  awards  are 
made  annually  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Dec.  12.  Washington,  D.  C.  became  the  permanent  home  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  on  Dec.  12, 1800. 

Dec.  13.  Phillips  Brooks  was  born  Dec.  13,  1835.  Died  Jan.  23,  1893.  Great 
American  preacher  and  religious  leader. 

Dec.  14. -Christmas  concert  to  usher  in  the  Christmas  Season,  White 
Springs,  Fla. 

Dec.  15.  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  Ratification  completed  by  states  on  this  day 
in  1791. 

Dec.  17.  First  successful  airplane  flight  made  by  the  Wright  brothers  at 
KittyHawk,  N.  C.  1903. 

Dec.  17-24.  Poinsettia  Week.  Hundreds  of  poinsettias  will  be  in  bloom; 
a  queen  will  be  crowned.  Weeki  Wachee,  Fla. 

Dec.  21.  Winter  solstice.  The  first  day  of  winter.  The  longest  night  and 
the  shortest  day. 

Dec.  24.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.  ending  the 
War  of  1812.  Signed  at  Ghent  in  1814.  Also  CHRISTMAS  EVE . 

Dec.  25.  CHRISTMAS  DAY.  The  date  of  Christ's  birth  is  unknown; 
but  this  date  has  been  established  since  A.  D.  354. 

Dec.  28.  Woodrow  Wilson's  birthday.  28th  President  of  the  U.  S.  Born  this 
day  in  1856. 
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Dec.  29.  Andrew  Johnson's  birthday.  17th  President  of  the  U.  S.  Born  this 
day  in  1808. 

Dec.  31.  New  Year's  Eve.  Watchnight.  Time  for  sober  reflection  and 
prayer.  Also  Respect  Elders  Day.  Youth  (New  Year)  becomes  Age  (Old  Man 
Time). 
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THROUGHOUT   this   issue   of  THE   LINK,    you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not   only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Bethlehem's  Peace  Pact  (page  14) 

Biblical  Material:  Luke  2:1-20 

How  does  Bethlehem's  Peace  Pact  differ  from  other  peace 
pacts?  How  can  a  man  find  peace  in  his  own  heart?  How  can  the 
nations  find  peace?  What  are  the  things  that  make  for  peace?  Why 
do  we  say  that  peace  cannot  come  without  a  struggle? 

2.  Mother  of  Jesus  (page  34) 

Biblical  Material:  Luke  1:26-56 

Why  was  Jesus  born  of  a  virgin — why  did  he  have  no  human 
father?  What  were  the  qualities  of  character  Mary  possessed?  What 
was  the  relation  of  Mary  to  Joseph?  To  Jesus?  To  her  other  children 
— sons  and  daughters? 

3.  Three  Words  (page  45) 

Biblical  Material:  Matthew  11:28;  Luke  24:49;  Matthew  28:19 
How  does  one  find  "rest"  in  Christ?  Why  do  we  need  faith  to 
come  to  the  Lord  Jesus?  When  is  it  important  to  wait,  when  not  to 
wait?  Where  does  God  command  us  to  "go"?  How  does  one  achieve 
a  complete  break  with  sin  when  he  comes  to  Christ? 

4.  What  Is  a  Miracle?  page  53) 

Biblical  Material:  Matthew,  chapters  8  &9 

Do  we  believe  in  miracles  because  of  Christ  or  do  we  believe  in 
Christ  because  of  miracles?  Explain.  Are  any  miracles  occurring  to- 
day? Are  we  failing  to  see  the  power  of  God  demonstrated  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  are  afraid  of  its  manifestations?  Now  what 
is  a  miracle?  Do  you  believe  God  answers  prayer  and  sometimes 
performs  miracles  in  doing  so?  Why  or  why  not? 
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Webster's  Dictionary.  Pyramid  Publications,  Inc.  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  10022.  35  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.  The  same  as  above. 

Tolstoy:  What  Men  Live  By  and  Where  Love  Is,  There  God  Is  Also.  The  same  as 

above. 

These  are  three  of  Pyramid's  Little  Paperback  Classics.  They  are  pocket 
size.  Each  is  35  cents.  Add  10  cents  for  postage  and  handling. 

Another  Hand  on  Mine  by  William  J.  Petersen.   Good  News  Publishers,  West- 
chester, 111.  60153.  50  cents. 

Condensed  paperback  of  the  hard  cover  book  by  the  same  title  published  by 
McGraw-Hill  in  1967.  It  is  the  absorbing  story  of  the  life  and  mission  of  Dr.  Carl 
K.  Becker  of  the  Africa  Inland  Mission. 

The  View^  from  a  Hearse  by  Joseph  Bayly.  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.  Elgin, 
111.  60120.  95  cents. 

Subtitle:  "A  Christian  View  of  Death."  Formerly  we  have  tried  to  soften  the 
tragedy  of  death  by  calling  it  "a  passing  on,"  "the  end  of  the  trail,"  "life's 
sunset,"  and  the  like.  But  today  there  is  a  greater  realism  about  death.  The 
author  does  not  pass  over  the  cold  information  about  death;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  writes  of  hope.  He  has  seen  three  of  his  sons  die,  but  this  has  not  left 
him  a  cynic  but  if  anything  it  has  deepened  his  faith.  One  is  reminded  of  Dr. 
George  Truett's  statement:  "My  faith  is  strengthened  as  I  have  seen  how 
Christian  people  can  die." 

The  Study  of  Religions  by  H.  D.  Lewis  and  Robertson  Lawson  Slater.  Penguin 
Books,  Inc.,  7110  Ambassador  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21207. 

Brief  studies  of  three  traditions — the  Hindu,  the  Buddhist,  and  Islam — 
with  a  chapter  on  "the  philosophy  in  the  meeting  of  east  and  west." 

Passport  to  Life  City  by  Sherwood  Eliot  Wirt.  Harper  &  Row,  49  E.  33d  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  $4.95. 

Sub-titled  A  Modern  Pilgrim's  Progress,  this  is  a  parable  of  Chris  Anders  and 
his  adventures  in  the  modern  world  among  today's  people.  A  successful  computer 
salesman,  average  family  man,  normal  suburbanite,  he  is  restless  and  unhappy. 
Along  his  pilgrimage  he  finds  others  restlessly  seeking  fulfillment  in  many  ways. 
What  he  finds  is  spiritual  renewal  through  Jesus  as  the  renewer  of  life — the  One 
who  doesn't  obliterate  problems,  but  enables  a  man  to  face  them. 
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Interested  in  Church  World  Service 

I  recently  read  the  August  1969  publication  THE  LINK.  In  this  issue  was  an 
article  entitled,  "A  Day  in  the  Life  Of"  by  David  Ray  croft.  This  article  described 
the  work  being  done  by  Church  World  Service.  Can  you  give  me  an  address  where 
I  can  write  for  further  information  about  Church  World  Service  and  quaHfications 
expected  of  prospective  applicants. 

— Sp5  David  E.  Gregg,  555-70-8315,  MACV  Tm.  15  Drawer  18  (Hoi  An),  29th 
C.A.  Co.,  Dist.  Dien  Ban,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96349 

{Write  to:  The  Rev.  Cecil  J.  Brown,  Director  for  Field  Operations,  Church  World 
Service,  National  Council  of  Churches,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10027.) 

Wants  a  Copy  Regularly 

I  would  like  very  much  to  start  taking  your  book  THE  LINK.  I  first  saw  one 
when  I  read  it  here  where  my  husband  is  stationed,  Ft.  Huachuca,  and  I  liked  it 
so  much.  How  would  a  person  start  taking  this  book? 

—  Helen  Powell,  115  North  First  St.,  Sierra  Vista,  Ariz.  85635 
(Just  send  $3.00  for  one  year's  subscription  to  THE  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave.  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20002.— Editor.) 

Reply  to  Chaplain  Schroeder 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  comments  by  Ch,  COL,  Victor  H.  Schroeder  in  August 
issue  of  THE  LINK. 

The  Army  Character  Guidance  program  is  designed  to  teach  and  emphasize 
moral  standards,  not  religion.  A  Bible -believing  chaplain  feels  definite  limita- 
tions in  such  a  program,  but  not  as  stringent  as  Chaplain  Schroeder  indicates.  As 
an  active-duty  chaplain,  I  do  not  know  of  any  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  God's 
name,  but  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  both 
reacted  vigorously  to  news  releases  of  the  matter. 

In  the  second  place,  your  correspondent  may  have  been  correct  during  World 
War  II  or  Korea.  But  I  know  from  experience  that  there  are  at  least  a  few 
"atheists  in  foxholes"  and  on  the  front  line  in  Vietnam  today.  There  are  many 
brave  and  godly  men  there,  and  then  some  who  aren't  our  ideal. 

I  appreciate  Chaplain  Schroeder's  position,  but  would  hope  he  sticks  closer 
to  the  facts. 

— Ch  (LTC)  James  S.  Martin,  DOA,  Hq.  US  Army  Training  Center,  Infantry, 
and  Fort  Dix.  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  08640. 
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'*Of  course,  when  I  was  a  boy — 
before  air  pollution — the  snow  was 
much  whiter." 


Comedienne  Minnie  Pearl,  about 
fellow  actor:  "He  isn't  a  failure.  He 
just  started  at  the  bottom  and 
liked  it  there." 

Celebrity:  Someone  who  works 
all  his  life  to  become  famous  enough 
to  be  recognized,  and  then  goes 
around  in  dark  glasses  so  no  one 
will  know  who  he  is.  — Lucille  J. 
Goodyear. 

Visitor:  "What  a  beautiful  house 
— and  two  swimming  pools!  But  why 
is  one  empty?" 

Rich  Friend:  "That's  for  people 
who  can't  swim." — Nashville  Ban- 
ner. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover  loves  to  tell  about 
the  time  when  there  was  a  hunt  on 
for  a  dangerous  criminal.  The 
F.  B.  I.  sent  to  all  police  chiefs 
throughout  the  country  four  pho- 
tos of  the  wanted  man — front,  back, 
left  profile,  and  right  profile.  In  a 
few  hours.  Hoover  got  a  telegram 
from  a  rural  police  chief,  reading, 
"I  got  your  photograph  and  have 
caught  all  four  men." 

A  friend  of  mine  gave  up  his  golf 
game  for  one  day  to  get  married. 
That's  a  case  of  putting  the  heart 
before  the  course. — Herm  Albright 
in  Quote. 

Father  welcomed  his  daughter's 
boy  friend  at  the  door,  and  invited 
him  in,  saying,  "She  will  be  right 
down — care  for  a  game  of  chess?" 
— Modern  Maturity. 

Said  one  fellow  to  another,  "My 
wife  has  been  talking  for  two 
straight  days." 

"What  is  she  talking  about?" 

"She  didn't  say." 

First  Lady:  "My  husband  was 
named  Man-of-the-Year." 

Second  Lady:  "Well,  that  shows 
you  what  kind  of  a  year  it  has  been." 

—  Crumbly. 

Church  Bulletin:  "There  will  be  a 
church  picnic  Thursday  afternoon. 
If  it  rains  in  the  afternoon,  the 
picnic  will  be  held  in  the  morn- 
ing." 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS  to  all  our  LINK  readers.  May  God  speed  the 
day  when  there  will  be  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 
A.  RAY  APPELQUIST,  Executive  Editor.  LAWRENCE  P.  FITZ- 
GERALD, Editor.  IRENE  MURP.\Y,  Assistant  Editor.  ISABEL 
S1:NAR,  Circulation  Manager.  LOIS  GOULART,  Editorial  Secretary. 
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